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ABSTRACT 

A two-week institute^ funded under Title ll-B of the 
Higher Education Act^ focused on the process of communication as the 
vital interface with all aspects of the school library supervisor's 
role. "School library supervisor" was intended to include any school 
librarian with supervisory or management responsibility beyond the 
single building level. The thirty participants who were selected 
represented a wide geographic distribution. Many facets of the 
supervisor's role were explored in group discussion or individual 
conferences, formal presentations dealt with group dynamics, speech, 
writing, listening, and media design. The program included 
participation training, a method of group process which emphasizes 
rolePrelated discussion. Principles of media design were illustrated 
through simulation projects. Program evaluation consisted of 
participant comments and a post-test on communications. Much of this 
report consists of the institute's instructional materials and 
bibliography . (Author/SL) 
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8etaool librasry 8\q>ervielon is growing In lisportwce as a middle manage- 
mtnt function within, the school system* As llbrazy media prograns beccsie 
more coopleXf the effectiveness of the supervisor is largely dependent \ipon 
his i^ility to conuunicate vlth naxqr different individuals and groups* Ttie 
supervisor sust define the school media program in ways which are meaningful 
for listeners and Bxist incorporate their needs and concerns in his message* 

In spite of their great significance to supervisory librarlanship^ 
ccanunicatlon skills are seldom stressed within the curricula leading to the 
master's degree in library science* ThMS many practicing supervlsofs have 
had little or no formal opportimity to improve skills in written or spoken 
comunicatlons since their years as undergraduates. 

Ibis two«*week Institute > through funding by the U.S* Office of Education 
under Title II«B of the Higher Education Act of 1963 as amended > focused 
on the process of communication as the vital interface with all aspects of the 
school library supervisor's x^le. 

^School library supervisor" was intended to include any school librarian 
with supervisory or management responsibility beyond the single building 
level* The thirty participants who were selected represented a wide geograph*- 
leal distribution* They brought to the program a variety of experiences 
which were utilised for learning through discussion and case study* 

The stsff included two full-time members who are school library directors 
in large urban districts* Guest lecturers Included specialists in group dyna-^ 
micsi speech » writing » and media design as well as several natlonally-^known 
school librarj' supervisors and library educators* Thou^ rtany facets of the 
supervi^r's role were explored in group discussion or individual conferencest 



8ched\aed preBentatloQs by full«-tlmd staff aild guest lecturers ensured con- 
sideration of the follovlng topics t 

(1) Improving skills In writing, speaking,. llstenlngi and yisuallslng} 

(2) working productively with groups at all levels; 

(3) helping librarians to connunicate eu>re effectively vith teachers 
and with students » especially those who are culturally different} 

ik) cooperating with public and other libraries within the conaunity; and 
(5) iriplementing multinnedia program. 

Ihe program Included participation training, a method of group process which 

eiiq[>haslted role-related discussion. Opportunity to develop a aolti^nedla 

cosmunlcation to be used in his backhome setting vas provided for each partl«* 

cipant during the second week. Principles of media design were illxistrated 

throu^ simulation projects. 

Evening and veekend activities vere optional . included several 

film shwings related to the institute program, a field trip to University \ 
Microfilms and one to the Ann Arbor Public Schools District Materials Center, 
plus two social ectivitleB* 

It was appropriate for this institute to be offered at The University 
of Michigan School of Library Science. Both the assistant dean and the 
institute director have backgrounds in school library supervision. Several 
part-time faculty members are also from the school library field. Climate 
for cooperative planning vith other schools and departments within the Univer- 
sity is very good. Library facilities are excellent, and The Michigan Union 
provided satisfactory ajrrangements for classrooifi acfcivittes, eating and sleeps 
ing. 

(ti dally schedule of institute meetings is attached. ) 
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THE UKIVERSm OP MICHIGAN 
SCHOOL OP LIBRARY SCIENCE 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN l*8lOU 



Improving Comaunlcation Skills for School Library Supervisors July 19 - 31, 1970 



INSTITUTE PROGRAM 
(Unless otherwise Indicated, all sessions 
will he held in the Michigan Union, Conference Romis 3, R4S) 



Sunday, July 19 » 1970 

7:00 - 9:00 
(Coffee will be served) 



ORIENTATION AND INTRODUCTIONS. 
Helen D. Lloyd, Institute Director 

Discussion of Institute Objectives and 
Plan of Operation. 



Monday, July .go, 1970 
8:30 - 9:30 



KEYNOTE— THE COIMJNICATION PROCESS AND THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY SUPERVISORS. 
Dr. Richard Darling 

9:30 - 10:00 Coffee break 

10:00 - 11:30 Feedback session with Dr. Darling. 

11:30 - llik3 Annoxxncements 

12:00 - 1:15 Lunch 

1:15 - 2:15 THE SUPERVISOR'S ROLE IN INTERPRETING THE NEW 
MEDIA STANDARDS. 
Dr. Darling 

2:15 - 2:^5 Coffee break 
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2:1*5 - 3j30 Panel 

Mr8» Alice Rusk, Miss Crystal McNally and Op. Helen Lloyd 

3:30 U:00 Discussion vith participants • 



7:00 - 10:00 LABORATORY SESSION ON LISTEWINO AND NON-VERBAL COMMUNICATION. 
Dr. Allen Menlo 



Tuesday > July 21. 1970 

8 J 30 - 11:30 PARTICIPATION TRAINING. 

Arden Tlley, Director; Mrs, Carol Muzsell, 
Mrs. Ann Knes^ Trainers 

11:30 - 11:U3 Announcements 

12:00 - 1:15 Lunch 

1:15 - 5:00 Participation Training. 

Mr. Tiley and Trainers 



Wednesday. July 22, 1970 

8:30 - 11:30 Participation Training. 

Mr. Tlley and Trainers 

11:30 - 11:U5 Announcements 

12:00 - 1:15 Lunch 

1:15 - 5:00 Participation Training. 

Mr. Tlley and staff 



Thursdaor» July 23 > 1970 

8:30 - 11:30 Participation Training. 

Mr. Tlley and staff 

11:30 ll:t(5 Announcements 

12:00 - 1:15 Lunch 

1:15 - 5:00 Participation Training. 

Mr. Tlley and staff 
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Friday. July 1970 

8:30 - 9:15 THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE AASL SCHOOL LtBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT FOR TODAY . 
Mrs. Frances K. Johnson 

9:15 - 9:*»5 Feedback 

9:U5 - 10:15 Coffee break 

10:15 - 10: 1*5 CASE STUDY OF A MICHIGAN SCHOOL IN THE PROJECT. 
Dean Kenneth Vance 

10:U5 - 11:30 Group discusBion. Vfhat makes a good project fall? 
Mrs. Alice Rusk and Miss Crystal McNally 

11:30 - 11:U5 Announcements 

12:00 - 1:15 Lunch 

1:15 - 2:15 PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS AND WRITING AS A MEDIUM OF 
COMMUNICATION. 
Mrs. Johnson 

2:15 - 2:U5 Feedback 

2:l»5 - 3:15 Coffee break 

3:15 - 5:00 Confer with spciker, read, meet with grovQ), etc. 



Mo nday « July 27. 19T0 

8:00 - Bus to AV Center 

8 : 30 - 9 : 30 DESIGNING MEDIA THAT COMMUNICATES . 
Mr. David Hessler 

9:30 - 10:00 Feedback 

10:00 - 10:20 Co Wee break 

10:20 - 11:30 Simulation In Message Design. 

11:30 - 11:1*5 Announcements 

11:U5 - 1:15 Lunch 
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1:15 - 1:^5 DISCUSSIOR OP SIMULATION PROJECTS. 

Mr* Heasler and Participants 

1:U5 - k;00 MEDIA DEMONSTRATIONS. 

AV Center Staff Meubere - Oeorge Villiafitt^ 
Mrs. Elna McMullan> and Rick Ridley 

U:00 - U:U5 Feedback 



Tuesday > July 28 > 1970 

8:30 - n:U5 POUiOW^-UP ON PARTICIPATION TRAINING. 
Arden Tlley 

Group aid to IndivldiaidB in planning cosmrunication project « 

11:^3 - 12:00 Announceaents 

12:00 • 1:15 Lunch 

1:30 * 2:15 YOUR MOST ENCHANTED LISTENER. 

Dr. Herbert Hlldebrandt 

2:15 - 2:35 Coffee break 

2:35 - 3:20 REASONS FOR WRITING. 

Professor Mary C. Bromage 

3:20 - 3:50 Feedback 

Professors Bromagey Hlldebrandt and Llcyd 

3:50 U:10 Scheduling conferences and loedia activities. 

U:10 5:00 Work on project, read» etc. 
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Wednesday^ July 29* 1970 

8:30 - 9:**5 COOPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Htb. Audrey Biel and Mrs. Faith Murdoch 

9:^5 - 10:00 Feedback 

10:00 10:30 Coffee break 

10:30 11:30 Discuasion groups 

11:30 - 11: U5 Announcetoents 



11;»*5 - IsOO Lunch 
1;00 - Bus to AV Center. 

Isl5 • 5 too Media laboratory, 

ThurBday> July 30 ^ 1970 

8:30 - 10:00 WORKING WITH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS • UNDERSTANDING 
URBAN MINORITIES. 
Mrs. Rusk 

INITIATING BOOK DISCUSSION GROUPS. 
Miss McNolly 

10:00 • 10:30 Coffee break 

10:30 « 11:30 Discussion groups. 

Mrs« Rusk and tfiss McNally 

11:30 - 11:U5 Announcements 

U:U5 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 - Bus to AV Center 

1:15 - 5:00 Media laboratory. 

6:30 p.m. Institute Dinner. 

Friday > July 31. 1970 

8:30 - 11:30 Sharing of participant projects. 
12:00 - 1:15 Lunch 

1:15 - 2:30 SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OP THE INSTITUTE. 
Director « staff and pairbicipants 



Note: Coffee breaks vill be held each morning and afternoon. This 

is not indicated on the schedule when session is of a continuing 
nature . 
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gVALUATIOW 

A. RelfttioM vlth USOE and The UnlvdrQlty of Michigan 

U80E provided guidance and direction in the planning and operation 
of the institute but allowed the university » through the institute director » 
considerable flexibility to develop a creative program and to respond to 
changing conditions. Both the guidance and the flexibility vire essential 
to good prograiB develoi»Bent * Bulletins and manuals -from USOE vere helpf\il» 
and Mr, Frank Stevens vas especially prompt and courteoiia * in the handling of 
budgetary questions and request for permission to make a staff change. The 
opportunity to meet with varloustmembers of the USOE staff and vith Institute 
directors from other \u)iversities at the Washington Conference was useful. 
Several ideas gleaned from that meeting vere successfully indorporated in this 
institute. 

The cooperation of varlo\is persons and offices at the University of 
Michigan vith the institutes director vas outstanding. Contacts ranged trm 
the Office of the President to the Office of Research Administration and included 
persons in the university libraries; in purchasing » payroll » pui)lic information^ 
food services » and accoxmting; in the A\idlo«*Vlsual Center and in Schools of 
Business Administration « Education » and Library Science. All vere helpful and 
courteous. Particularly valuable vas the counsel of Mr. Lee Beatty> Office of 
Research Administration ^ and that of Dean Russell Bldlack and Assistant Dean 
Kennetli Vance t School of Library Science. The director frequently called 
upon these three persons for guidance and/or support. Professor Rose Vainstein 
vfao directed a USOE institute last sum&er b\9o gave practical advice. Without 
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the aotl^ cooperation of the Ubivenlty of Michigan and especial^ the School 
of Library Science » this inatitute could not have teken place* 

B« Participanta 

Criteria for eligibility to participate included : 

1. FV)06e68ion of a fifth year library degree or e(^ulvalent« 

2. Current service in a school media supervisor/ position* 
Letter of recoomendatlon from the iHn>3*icant*8 school 
adoinistrator verifying his supervisory position. 

k. Coopletion of application blank. 

Brief statenent of a problem in comunication vhlch he 
faced or nov faces. 

All completed applications were reviewed and evaluated by a SelLi^otlon Conmittee 
composed of members of the faculty of the School of Library Science » The Univer* 
sity of Michigan. Evidence of ability to profit from the institute ^jvogrm 
and to assume a greater leadership role in the profession vas considered 
in selecting the thirty participants. A vide geographical distribution vas 
sought > and priority vas given t6 applicants vho had not attended other insti- 
tutes. 

Both staff and participants agreed that the individuals selected had 
much to contribute to the groups a generally strong coral taent td the Institute 
program^ and a desire for professional growth. One characterised them as a 
*Srell«^elected group representing a variety of experiences and backgrounds«»- 
all very willing to share ideas.** Another observed » "As in any endeavor 
concerning human beings » the people make the difference. These participants 
were competent > vell»train4d » and quite conscious of helping each other." 

The staff noted as a sign of growth the change from an early concern that 
grotqps be formed according to like backgrounds to the final » almost untolmous 
appreciation for the diversity of backgrounds. 
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CoBBunlcatlon vlth Partlclpanttt Since the thero of thle Institute 
vaa '^Iftprovlng ConnuDication Skills"' £t' teemed especially lxnpt>rtant to try to 
provide an exaiqyle of good coonmnications in all contacts vlth participants. 
Ihe brocutire and each letter to i^pli cants, and later to those selected as 
participants t vere designed with the receiver in silnd. Apparently most 
participants considered these pre«^institute messages satisfactory « for they 
responded favorably to«'a question sbout pre«*institute orientation on the 
evaluation form distributed at the end of the institute « One response vas 
"Ck>od written coinsunication-*«>cleart concise » concerned/' Only three felt 
the need of isore Information » specifically on the coomunication project 
they vere to design during the second veek of the institute* Several men- 
tioned the annotated bibliography » intended to provide background reading, as 
being espeelally helpful* 

At the first session of the Institute on Sunday evening the staff 
atteflQ>ted to supplement orally the pre^instltute written conBRinioation« After 
an infoii&al coffee hotu:» introductions, and a brief welcome from Dean Bldlaek, 
the participants had the opportunity to react to Institute objeotlves and pro- 
gram plans In small buzz groups. Some modifications by these groups vere 
suggested and approved by the total group. The revised objectives, shown on 
an overtiead transparency, vere then adopted as goals and guides for the two- 
week institute. At the final session of the institute the transparenoy was 
again used to help participants evaluate the program and its effectiveness 
according to the objectives they had agreed upon. 

The method of gaining participant Involvement and commitment at the out^ 
set of the program was suggested by another director at the May meeting in 
Washington. All staff members agreed that it was a worthwhile procedure and 

O 
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partiolpanta voiced approval of it also. It vaa the beginning of a free 
interchange between participants and ataff vhich continued to exist throughout 
the Institute t 

Participants all seemed to feel free to talk vlth any staff menbeir; 1!bls vai 
possible during breaks » at meal tlme^ or at almost any tlM except vfaen a 
lectxire was being given. Full-time staff members were definitely available 
throu^out the institute and all of the guest lecturers provided for grot^ 
feedback and informal cnnferencea with individuals vho sought' thett« One parti-* 
clpant noted as a significant aarect of the institute ^^the personal interest 
of the staff in the individual first and the program second/* 

As the institute proceeded » responsiveness of staff to participants 
vas demonstrated throue^ the scheduling of several optional meetings as reques«» 
ted by participants • These included dinner meetings for those beginning nev 
library progrcona^ opportunity to learn display techniques t training in the 
operation of the video tape recorder « an evening trip to ttaiversity Microfilms • 
and a noontime trip to Ann Ax*bor Public Schools District Materials Center. 

Several times during the institute participants and staff operated as 
a single group to discuss alternatives and t^ike decisions affecting group 
activities and welfare. Luncheon arrangements ^ continuation of membership 
in the discussion ^groups, selection of a social cosmdttee and plans for a 
follov*up newsletter vere handled in this manner^ affording practice in gro\q> 
decision ^making* 

the tCj.loV'A'sp plaxmed will consist of at least tvo nevsletterfi to be 
compiled from Information on participant activity and progress in implementing 
planned coasDunicatlon projects. Participants agreed to send Information to 
the director for a newsletter to be distributed in October and in Mid«January. 
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In t^dition> ittstltute members hop^d to have a reunion at the ALA Cottf erenee 
Iti Pallaa xnext June* 

C* Staff 

AccoMlng to paartlclpants , staff maiibers^ both full and part^tiae/ 
provided leadership^ counsel, and information of a high caliber tbroueihout the 
institute* Quest lecturers ^ selected for the specific info3rmatlon they could 
offer participants in some phase of communication » provided that information 
through lecture^ question^ansver feedback, group disctisslon, and Individual 
conferences. All appeared to have been vell«received by pasrtlcipsnts» thoufth 
Professors Mary Brcmage . nd Herbert Hlldebrandt in vrltten and spoken connunl- 
cation respectively, Professor Allen Menlo in group dynamics, and Professor 
David Hessler in message design vere mentioned by several participants as 
making especially valuable contributions. Dr. Richard Darling and Professor 

Mary Frances K. Johnson vere rej^esentatlves ftom the field of librarianship 

s 

who received special commendation from participants « Pull'^tiM staff Ms6ers 
vere in general agreement vith eviduation of lecturers by participsnts • 

A more difficult though vital role vas played by two full«»time staff 
menbers vbo are experienced school library supervisors. Mrs. Alice Rusk 
as aasociate director and Miss Crystal Mcttally as instructor served as resources 
to participants throughout the entire Institute « In the Plan of Operation 
the folloving statement appeared; ''In a leamer-^centered environment an 
instructor is wore often a facilitator than a presenter of information. Re 
must, hovever, have a vealth of information and a strong background of experi- 
ence in the field if lie is to be of value in this teaching role." nie tvo 
library supervisors vfao served as staff members vere outstandingly successful 
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in tblft iTMpaet. Bach strved as a partieipatlne jmtw of a dltouailon giroupi 
tacfa Mt vlth eXo\xpB and IndlyiduaXs for special projects such as studrlDg 
displsy tsctmiquss a&d planning beginning library programs i each took part 
in sociil and recreational activities vith participants) and each made a 
special content presentation relating to inservlce vith librarians » Mrs« Rusk 
in understanding urban lalnorltles and Hiss McNally In conducting book and 
filtt discussions* Ihrotighout the program both of these staff nei!i)ers and 
the director were available to indlvidiud participants for conferences* 

Cosnunication between staff nenbers snd director was very good from pre* 
institute planning to post«-lnstltute evaluation. Meetings scheduled vith 
full^tiae staff and guest lecturers frco llbrarlansblp during itdd*tlinter 
and June MA Conferences vers very helpful In clarifying goals and discussing 
prograa plans. Individual conferences vith lecturers on caapus and in Detroit 
and vith the AV Center Staff vere held during spring and early sunner* thougfh 
tlM-^consuodng) these conferences proved very useful in effecting cofitlnttity 
of program and Improvement of the instructional plans « 

The eosiplete institute progrsm and a ccmpllatlon of communications 
problems cited by participants vere duplicated and distributed to st^ff msnbers 
before the Institute. (See Appendix) Several comiented fairorsbly on the 
value of this distribution of materials • 

D« Proysm 

Ihe tvD^veek institute offered school library supervisors an opportunlt>^ 
to gain nev insights on their role through a program of studies in conmunica- 
tlon* Much of the first veek vas devoted to the study of group dynamics* 
During the second veek participants continued to develop skill in grov^ discus* 
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8ioa but al0o worked on individuel coimounication pxx)ject0t apoktn or vrlttent 
Intended for backhome presentation* 

Developing ekill In the proceaa of coBsnunicatlon vae a m^or eiqphaais 
of the institute « Specialists in speech t writing « group dypamloa^ oeMag* 
desi£^» and visual coimunlcation worked with pajrticipants in these areas « 
"Shey lectured! denonstrated, consulted with individuals, and directed gt<Asp 
practice* 

CJontent of message was the other major esqphasis in the institute* 
Several guest lecturers from the field of school librarianship as well as 
the three full->tine staff members provided the g\d dance needed in this area. 
Thou^ participants offered help to each other, there was general agreement 
that staff input on the role of the school library supervisor wus desir^le 
and satisfactory. One participant w^^te of the contribution of staff t 
''Vexy st5)erior. They had knowledge, background, and a genuine desire to 
help us." Another said, '*Staff was very generous with individual help on 
problesQs." 

Ob.1ectives of the institute with modifications made by participants 
were aa follows: 

1. To develop a better understanding of the ccmmiunication process. 

2. 1V> develop an awareness of the problems of comftunlcation and 
methods of handling these problems • (Participants stressed the 
iBq)ortance of confrontation with problems here in the relatively 
safe environment). 

3. To iD^rove aa communicators throu^ practice of basic skills 
of writing, speaking, listening, visualising, thinking, group 
participation, and leadership. 

U« To develop plans for implementing the philosophy e^ressed in 
Standards for School Media Projorams . 

5«' To develop ability to help others coitnunicate more effectively 
through inservice programs and consultant seivices. 
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6. To extend the boundariee of one's ovn learning experlenoett 

tbroimfh String with other participants and etaff ln an^ open 
environoent • 

Participanta supported these objectives and the program built .^i/ound 
then. In the f Anal evaluation all participants felt they had made personal 
gains in several of the objectives and sooat felt they had made personal gains 
in every objective. 

B. Special features 

Books vere collected fro© ten of the university libraries and sooe additional 
print and non-print materials vere purchased to fortd the special library eollectlon 
housed in the institute meeting roan. Xerox copies vere made of relevant petiod-* 
ical articles and housed in a vertical file also in the iiwtitute rocn. Self** 
service circulation on an overnight ba^^is proved very satisfactory from both 
staff and participant viewpoints* All vere free to use one ox more of the 
university libraxies> and some participants did so. But the limits tine 
factor made the special collection on connunications a very practical vay to 
provide easy access to most needed Items, nie bibliography of the special 
institute collection is listed in the Append! Xr Additional materials vere 
distributed to participants as topics vere introduced. 

Locating t organizing > and making materials available vas a tiiM*consuming 
project vhich could not have been accomplished without excellent help from the 
graduate assistant and the institute secretary. All agreed » however^ that the 
effort vas Justified by the enthusiastic use participants made of the materials. 
One commented, "An^le mterials in all media vere made available to us. It 
became a skill to try to absorb everything. I even tried osmosis 1^ Another 
said» ^^terials vere numerous » vell^-selectedt located conveniently and handled 
In such a matmer that circulation vas contlnuotu . " 

id 
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Use vas made of iMny types of audio visual equipment includlog both 
audio and video tape recorders. All najor preiientations vere audio taped* 
nie video tape jrecorder was used in several of the gtoxxp discussion Sessions p 
in the final session to record participant reports on their projects ^ and in 
training sessions for all participants vishing to learn to operate the VTR. 
(More than tvo«thirds of the total group chose to take the traiihlngj If 
another institute of this type vex^ to be held^ full-time use of VTR equiinent 
and addition^ reels of video tape would be requested* There vere several 
tines vhen playback of tapes was 'dC8ira':l&v but equlpctent vas not avallcible, 

Filas relating to the institute progran vere scheduled on four evenings 
during the institutes tvo each week* These veare all optional to participants 
but attendance vas very good at each session* Staff and participants thought 
the f ilas added a worthwhile dimension to the total program but felt that 
these sessions migjbt have been fever in nuniber. 

One special feature much appreciated by participants vas the help of 
Miss Jean Boyce^ institute secretary » who gave them Itasi in making veekend and 
other recreational plans i 8he secured information about sports ^ car rentals^ . 
reservations 9 and sight-seeing trips. She also made arrangements for alwst 
half of the total group to go to Stratford* Ontario to the rar.ovned festival 
Theatre during the middle veekend of the institute. Participants and staff 
who chose to make this trip found it to be a memorable experience* 

Thursday evening of the first veek vas hl^lighted by a party for the 
institute given in the home of Assistant bean Kenneth Vance, the part icipdnts 
social cosnaittee planned a dinner party for the final Thursdiy evening which 
vas attended by all members of the institute* Both of these inforaal occasions 
helped to provide group unity and enhanced the totid pw>grami 
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F. Strengths and Weaknesses 

Participants felt there were many areas of strength In this Institute, 
The theme, the objectives, the program in general, the staff, and their fellow 
participants, were all cited as outstanding. Staff nentoers were in general 
agreement with participant evaluation, but they felt that the major strength 
was the degre.e of responsiveness to othera which their roles allcwed thaa to 
demonstrate and which most participants also eJdiibited. They felt that this 
climate of concern for others promoted personal growth. One participant 
expressed it in this way, "We learned to trust one another and to share prob- 
lems, ideas, and solutions." 

Aspects of program added at the suggestion of partieipaata have already 
been cited including planning of new media programs , learning display tech- 
niques, visiting University Microfilms and the Ann Arbor Public Schools District 
Materials Center. All felt this was a strength of the institute, but added 
activities tended to make an already busy schedule crowded indeed for those who 
tried to participate In everything. The director urged eadh participant to 
take the responsibility for making personal choices, but some found this diffi- 
cult. 

The group enjoyed exploring a case study built from several probleoe 
submitted by participants at time of application. Additional studies of this 
type might have been useful, but this could not be worked into the schedule. 
The staff discussed ways in which this problem of overloading a schedule could 
be avoided. One obvious way would be to refuse to make changes in tb* original 
plan, but all agreed that this would not be a eatisfactoiy solution. Another 
posBlbllity would be sKbialttlng a proposal Which was largely unetructured to 
allow parti cipant-stafi' development of a Plan of Operation aa a major activity 

o 
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fov the ifi8titute# This would certaitaly exemplify the edncept of yf^icipttory 
ttanageoent and might very well be worth trying » althou^ It ol^t pose problem 
for the team of proposal evaluators who would probably be looking tor tsore 
detailed planning « Another problem might Involve budget and the availability 
of guest lecturers If the group should decide to invite one or more who had 
not been included In the original plan* Still » this greater flexibility to 
develop program with rather than for participants seers very desirable » 

Participation training seemed to be the most controversial aspect of the 
institute program. It was the groxzp process format chosen because it is role- 
centered tc^.hnr than personality-centered and it emphasises giwth throu^ 
discussion instead of through nonveital activities. Some of the partidp^uts 
felt this pert of the program was most significant to them* Others expressed 
dissatisfaction with both trainers and technique* Ihe majority of participants 
and all of the full-time staff felt that participation training was a valuAle 
part of the total progrsm. Staff noted that those psrtldpants rejecting the 
group training seemed to have some difficulty in relating to people and night 
well have had more violent reaction to some of the other methods of $ro\xp train- 
ing currently being used (i.e.» sensitivity training)/ 

0. Facllltiea 

Most sessions of the institute wei^e held in a large conference roott in 
the Michigan Union on the main campus of the University of Mlphigaa. fttoterlals 
were located in the meeting room and equipment was stored in an adjacent room « 
?w other rooms in the Union were used for group discussion sessions and partici- 
pation training. Since participants were housed in the seme buildlngi cdnveni-^ 
ence was the major advantage of the location! Ihe media l^ratory sessions 
were held at the AV Center with a bus chartered to transport particlpsnts* 
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Ht Impact 

On ParticlpantB >>«»^ It Is dllflcult to adSMS the effect of any prograa 
on those taking part« Ude of a '^Supervisory Inventory on Cosomunlcatlon" dev- 
eloped by Donald L. Klrkpatrlck as a pre* and post^-test had been plaaned» 
but copies were not received until after the institute had begun* Die Inven-- 
tory was used at the end as a self cheek for participants » but no coiBparisons 
could be made without the pre«-test. 

Perhaps the statements by participants on the question *Vhat do you 
anticipate doing differently as a direct result of the institute?" is the 
best possible indication of the program's Impact on them, niese are the 
participants* ansvera to the cbbove question on the final evaluations 



"liany things**«my staff meeting approach* some of my printed public 
cations to be upgraded » some of ny outlets for nevrs (student 
publications )) some nev distribution patterns.'* 

"Preparation of annual reports. Method of handling w staff meetings*" 

"I plan to allow much more feedback among ny groups. W alms have 
changed because of the overall picture of llbrarianship created 
at the institute." 

"I am going to use more different media ^ try to Improve my own pro- 
gram* push library development harder % be more understanding." 

"More participation built into the program development." 

"(3iange in attitudes and perceiving problems of conmunicatipn*" 

"Oroup experiences." 

^'Innovating a new program of staff relationships." 
"Listening, conducting meetings , expressing ideas." 
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"Becomlot; more aware of import a&ce of communication process* 
Learned several ways of approaching probloma and new procedures 
such as inservlce for teachers » etc." 

"More careful planning of meetings; iiq>lementing ideas offered^ 
staf 4 groundwork on goal of individual project," 

"IV) try for a more polished and knowledgeable method of communis 
cation." 

"A more indirect approach to problem people; developing more 
patience and long-range planning." 

'*More work with the staff on program development." 

"I shall work out different methods of ccmunlcation with my 
administrators. X have limited m communication process too much." 

"I will be able to operate more efficiently and communicate 
thtughta* and Ideas more effectively." 

"To use more vlsxials with presentations to the administration. 
Try lay hand at writing for professional Journals. The contact 
with Mrs. Brom«tgft was great for me." 

"I Intend to spend increased time In planning communicative efforts 
and greater effort toward Iconsensus* planning In appropriate 
areas." 

"Communication with staff; inservlce for media rtaff in partioipatlon} 
programs for various cooammlty groups." 

"I hope to involve the librarians in decision-making policies and 
to provide a better two-way communication with people vorklng 
under me and with ray supervisors." 

"More significant comnuni cation." 

"Involve others more. Reschedule routine to be able to place 
priority in true supervisory role." 

"Planning projects with others— librarians « teachers i prlncipalai 
and others Involved in the educational program." 

'^re and more Involvement of teachers and principals in progrttn 
development when our /lusterlty program Is over." 

"Hot being too upset if I don^t communicate Instantly i but try 
another approach." 
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"Involving all personnel In the program of library developoent 
through ude of the groiip process*" 

"Individual grovth will result in many new communication devices 
and techniques to strengthen the program hack home»" 

•^Involving even more, all of the people with whom I vork In more 
group participation and actions/^ 

*'More formal and informal communication* Use more visual media in 
presentations »" 

"Defining goals and objectives in lieu of district philosophy. 
Methods of coimunication with principals and librarians*" 



Ihe staff noted in reviewing these responses that everyone had a positive 
Approach to future consmnications • Most responses were related to liqproving 
mterpen^onal communications and to greater involvement of others in planning 
and decislon*making« If » indeed » participants are able to follow through 
with these intentions » the institute will have had a valuable liq>act on library 
programs throughout the cotmtry* 

On the Institution ♦ — Active Involvement of the dean and assistant dean 
in the institute attest to their interest in the program and the possibility of 
its influencing futiure developments in curricultn. Several other members of 
the regular faculty of the School of Libraxy Science have expressed interest 
in the program and in methods used# Some faculty members attended one or laore 
institute activities. 

Certainly the director learned a great many things which will bo helpful 
in her regular teaching assignment* Hot the least important was the opportunity 
the institute afforded to establish professional contacts with faculty aentbers 
from other depaartments » some of which will be continuing r Aatlonshlps « there 

O 
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la Often a two-way benefit from such contacts « Several of theea pearsona 
fron outside the field of llbrarlanship have e^ressed their pleaeure to he 
involved and to learn something about school libraxy supervisors « 

Finally » the materials developed or purchased for the inatltute and 
the equipment used should have their Impact on the School of Library Science* 

!• Additional Comments 

Two other matters deserve to be mentioned in this report. One is the 
interest In the theme of the Institute expresaed. by several people who could 
not apply because of previous commitments or ineligibility. Concern for better 
communication is evident among librarians and library svqpervlsors* Futuro 
institutes of this type would be welcomed by many. 

Seconds state school libraay supervisors were contacted and asked to 
supplement published lists of school library supervisors with their updated 
information. Many did supply lists which were very useful in distribution of 
brochures. When selections were made, the state library stxpervlsor of each 
state represented was notified of the person or persons chosen from bis state. 
Several were very appreciative of receiving this information. Perhaps other 
institute directors might wish to notliV the appropriate state*-level persons 
also. If those receiving advanced training throu^ federally-sponsored pro- 
grams are to exercise their potential leadership and extend the intact of their 
training, information to those at the state level could be useful. 
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C0NCLU8I0N 

■ 

The Institute just concluded, '^Improving Contmmi cation Skills for School 
Library Supervisors/* should be considered successful in fulfilling? its pur« 
pose. Siq>ervi8ors vfao part|.cipated can be expected to have a better underatand* 
ing of the comunicatiod process ^ to perform as more effective comnunicators 
in making individuni presentations and in handling grotq> situations » and to 
have evolved more dyaaiftlc concepts of their roles* Soue grovth in these areas 
vas observed in all participants. The degree of growth seemed proportionate 
to the degree of coanitment and effort made by each |>articipant« 

Tvo veeks during JiOy appear to have been the beat possible dioiee of 
time for holding an institute for school library supervisors. It alloved them 
to coicplete j^lans for summer school and vorkshops involving the library before 
coming to Ann Arbor and to return to their Jobs to plan for late sunmer meet«» 
ings with principals, librarians, and teachers. 

The theme and the institute program in general found vide acceptance. The 
i]iq)ortance of communication in the professional and personal life of every 
library supervisor has been recognized by 'participants and other applicants 
to the institute, persons asked to serve on the institute staff, and maoy others 
Mho have vrittcn to express an interest in the pj^ogram. 

Participants seem to have been vell«»chosen. Most of thtm quickly became 
vorking members of their discussion groups as veil as of the total instit\:(te. 
The fev vho resisted formal group meabership provided a real challenge to 
^ the othera and offered the group an oppoi^tunity to learn to handle problems. 

O 
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In the relatively open environment of the institute » conuunioAtion breekdwn 
eould be examined and sci&etittes overcome t 

Die quality and coamitinent of the staff » incliiding seoretary^ graduate 
assistant » guest lecturers, associate director, and fuU-tiae instructor 
have been outstanding » The director could not have wished for a better group 
of people to i]iq;>lettent the plan of operation « Staff nestings were held sever- 
al times before, during, and after the institute in order to provide the best 
possible guidance to individual paarticipants and to the group as a vhole« 

The progrstt was implemented as it was planned vith a few additions 
growing out of partlcipant^staff planning. 8one optional activities in the 
original plan, such as evening film shovicgs and training in the operation 
of the video tape recorder, and the additions which were also optional, such 
as the field trips, display coaadttees, and dinner discussion meetings, 
extended the hours of the institute for staff and paartlclpants who chose them. 
Still, in the opinion of the director, it was worthwhile to provide these 
extras. Experiences gained during the optional sessions were for some, the most 
meaningful of the institute. 

The request for communication problems as a part of the institute appli- 
cation was valid. - Hiese problems allowed pl^lclpants to verbalise their 
needs and helped staff members to give better individual and group guidance. 
Two case studies were written utilising information from the participants^ 
problems, but time permitted use of only one. Exploration of this case after 
discussion of approaches to problem-solving was a useful learning experience. 
In another institute the director would do more with case studies. Use of 
the single e3caiQ>le did provide participants with an lunderstandlng of the case 
stu^ method and suggests the possibility of its use with backhome staff groups. 
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Por th« director, this institute has been truly sfttlsfylnR. Though 
ttone changes vould undoubtedly bo made if she were to direct another insti- 
tute of this type, they would be udnor changes and in the direction of greater 
opportunity to plan with participants. 

It is hoped that the newsletter follow-up will reveal continued growth 
in ccBwunlcation skills as participants have an opportunity to reflect on 
institute learnings and apply then with selectivity and zest, tenpered with 
patience. 
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PURPOSE 



Success for the school library is dependent 
upon ability to communicate effectively with 
a variety of individuals and groups. This 
institute will offer selected participants an 
opportunity to improve communication skills 
and to evolve more dynamic role concepts. 
Because the process of communication is 
highly complex and interfaces multiple skills, 
the staff will include specialists in group 
dynamics, speech, writing, and media design, 
in addition to several nationally-known school 
library supervisors and library educators. Par-, 
ticipants, too, arc expected to bring to the 
program a variety of experiences which will 
be utilized for learning through discussion and 
role playing activities. 

Specific Objectives 

1. To help participants develop a better un- 
derstanding of the communication process, 

2. To make participants aware of the prob- 
lems of communication and to help them 
learn to handle these problems more effective- 
ly. 

3. To help participants improve as communi- 
cators through practice of basic skills of 
writing, speaking, listening, visualizing, think- 
ing, group participation, and leadership. 

4. To help participants learn to use visual 
media effectively in their own communica- 
tioiis. 

5. To help participants develop plans for 
implem'enting the philosophy expressed in 
Standards for School Media Programs. 

6. To help participants guide school librarians 
and other media personnel with whom they 
work in communication activities. 

7. To give participants an opportunity to 
extend the boundaries of their own learning 
experiences through sharing with other par- 
ticipants and staff in an open environment 
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PROGRAM 

Iffe institute will focus on the process of 
communication and will provide for a maxi- 
mum personalization of content in both 
group and individual activities. All facets of a 
supervisor's ro!e may be explored, or certain 
areas may receive concentrated attention, 
dependent upon participant needs and inter- 
ests. Scheduled presentations by the full-time 
staff and guest lecturers will ensure considera- 
tion of the following topics: (1) improving 
skills in writing, speaking, listening, and visu- 
alizing; (2) working productively with groups 
at all levels; (3) helping librarians to commu- 
nicate more effectively with teachers and with 
students, especially those who are culturally 
different; (4) cooperating with public and 
other libraries within the community; and (5) 
implementing multi-media programs. Partici- 
pation training and training in program plan- 
ning, which have been used successfully with 
adult education groups for a number of years, 
will initiate the program and seta climate for 
productive group learning. 

Methods to be used will include lecture 
with question and answer feedback, group 
discussion, individual study, role playing, case 
study, media demonstration and production, 
games, and conferences with regular instruc- 
tors and guest lecturers. During the second 
week, each participant will develop either a 
written or an oral presentation for back-home 
use incorporating one of a variftty of media to 
be demonstrated. Media production assistants 
and consultants in speaking and writing will 
be available to help participants implement 
this assignment. A bibliography will be sent to 
all participants before the institute to enable 
them lu do recommended reading in advance. 

No academic credit will be given for the 
institute. 
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PARTICIPANTS 



"School library super\'isor" is intended to 
include any school librarian with supervisory 
or management responsibility beyond the 
single building level. Such a person may be 
called director, coordinator, consultant, etc.; 
and he may function at a district, regional, or 
state level without geographical restrictions. 

To be eligible an applicant must have a 
filth year library degree and serve currently, 
or be scheduled to serve within the next 
school year (1970-71), In a school media 
supervisory position. All completed applica^ 
tions will be reviewed and thirty participants 
selected. 

OTHER INFORMATION 

Stipends 

Participants are eligible to receive stipends of 
$75 per week {S150 for the institute) and $15 
per week for each dependent. Each partici- 
pant will be responsible for the cost of room, 
board, travel, and purchase of textbooks. 

Housing and Mee^s 

Rooms have been reserved for all participants 
at the Michigan Union on the University 
campus. Institute sessions will also be held in 
the Union. Cost per day will be $11 for a 
single room and $8.25 for one person scaring 
a twin room. Because the institute program is 
planned as a unified and intensive learning 
experience, it is expected that participants 
will not bring their families. 

All members of the institute will eat lunch 
together daily in a reserved dining room. 
Other meals may be taken at the Union or 
other nearby restaurants. 

Recreation and informal Program 

Most of the evenings have been left unsched- 
uled to allow participants to choose activities 



that are of Interest to them. Films, learning 
games, and books will be available in the 
institute meeting room. The general library 
offers a rich collection of more than four 
million volumes. Plays, concerts, golf, swim- 
ming, and other recreational activities are 
among the possibilities. During the middle 
weekend, participants may wish to visit De- 
troit or plan a brief sightseeing trip to one of 
several scenic spots in Michigan or Canada. 

STAFF 

Director: Dr. Helen D. Lloyd, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Library Science, The University of 
Michigan; formerly Director of School Media 
Services, Oklahoma City Public Schools, Asso- 
ciate Director: Mri Alice"Crnusk, Bureau of 
Library Services, Baltimore City Public 
Schools. Mrs. Audrey Biel, Director of Person- 
nel, Detroit Public Library; formerly. Coordi- 
nator of Young Adult Services, Detroit Public 
Library. Dr, Richard Darling, Director, De- 
partment of Educational Technology, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, Public Schools, 
David Hessler, Assistant Professor and Audio- 
Visual Consultant, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity. Dr. Herbert W. Hildebrandt, Secretary to 
the University, Assistant to the President, 
Associate Professor of Speech, The University 
of Michigan. Mrs. Frances Kennon Johnson, 
Instructor, School of Education, University of 
North Carolina ac Greensboro; formerly, Di- 
rector, AASL School Library Development 
Project, 196M962. Miss Crystal McNally, 
Coordinator ' of Libraries, Wichita, Kansas, 
Public Schools; Chairman of the Supervisor's 
Section of AASL. Dr. Allen Menio, Professor 
of Education, The University of Michigan. 
Mrs. Faith Murdock, Director of Libraries, 
Detroit Public Schools, Dr. Robert M. Smith, 
Associate Director, University Center for 
Adult Education; Wayne State University; 
co-author of Guide to Program Planning and 
Adult Education Procedures, Dr. Kenneth E. 
^^"ince. Assistant Dean, School of Library 
^ience. The University of Michigan, 
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PARTICIPATION TRAIHINO 



Objectivea 



Participation Tk'alning is a methodology designed to assist persons achieve 
certain objec elves « It is a methodology which utilizes discussion ais the 
broad ftramevorki pointing toward certain objectives « niose objectlnss 
coincide with several of the Specific Objectives of the Institute « They 
are: 

\) To help participants develop a 
better understanding of the 
coMcunication process i 

2) To make particii>anta aware of 
the probleas of communication 
and to help then learn to handle 
these problems more effectively * 

3) To help participants improve as 
conmunicators through practice of 
basic skills of writing, speaking ^ 
ll8tenln£, visualizing , thinking , 
group participation ♦ and leadership # 

7) To give participants an opportunity 
to extend the boundaries of their 
own learning experiences throufth 
sharing with other participants 
and staff in an open environment * 



Vote) Underlining indicates the points vhere the Institute objectives and 
the Participation Training objectives coincide. 
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An Aaaumptlon 



Everyone has some osstunptlon from vhlch he operates. It may he recog- 
nized by the individual, or imrecognized; it may he openly stated, or subtly 
hidden. Whether recognized or not, whether open or not, it is stiU there. 

The assumption one holds affects hie attitute and his behavior. He 
acts, if you vill^ out of his assumption. If, for instance, an individual 
holds the assumption that securing money is the most important thing in the 
vorld, his behavior towards people and things will be in txme with his 
a88U]!q>tlon about what is most important. 

There is a strange thing about assumptions. It is the imseen force within 
an individual which is read more easily by someone else- You can verbally 
say you are concerned about persons, but If your inside dynamics says non- 
verbally you use people to get ahead, the inside dynamics will come through 
louder to other individuals. 

We, as the training staff for Pao'tlclpatlon Training, hold an assumption • 
It is verbally "that people and systems should function in a way that help 
other people develop"* As far as we can tell the message Is the same non- 
verbally. If that is not so, we request you let us know. For, you see, if 
is important to us that the verbal and non-verbal message be the same, and 
we want it to read... 

People and systems should 
function in a way that 
help other people develop » 

It is difficult to Imagine life outside of a people and system situation. 
We are all so much a part of some organization which is people and systems. 
The school is people and systems. The libraxy is pfople and systems* A 
oonaalttee meeting is people and systems. Even Participation Training la people 
and systems. 

People and systems sho^old exist for the benefit and development of 
other people. All of us believe it, but sometimes we forget and let etctlvl- 
ties benefit the system and crush people. Wearing a white shirt and tie to work, 
as system standard, could be crushing people. Or it coxild be developing people » 

Ibere is a tension between people and systems. For us It is not a ease 
of either-or, but rather a case of both-and. We know pretty well how to be in 
the either-or situation, ^ough we are still learning, we have some answers 
on how to act in a both-and situation in order to help people develop. Hope- 
fxJlly, you will be learning too as we work together In Participation TralnlTig, 
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What is PartAalputJLon Training 

Participation Training Is a series of related learning experiences 
which are designed to help persons practice and learn effective and meaningful 
skills related to working in small face-to-face groups. Participation Train- 
ing is a learning tool which primarily utilizes one of the natural activi- 
ties of llfe"Conver8atlon, Participation Training is a training ejq^^erience 
that allows persons to learn content important to themj at the same time 
they are learning skills needed for effective participation. 

The initial research for Participation Training wets conducted and com- 
pleted at Indiana University in the raid 1950 's. The explorations hy Prof- 
essors Paul Bergevin and John McKlnley into the effectiveness of adult 
learning groups revealed that much training had taken place with the stated 
leaders of groups. Yet the groups had not reached their potential effect- 
iveness. Tee conclusion reached was: it is not sufficient to train just 
the leader of a group; the participants need braining also. Participatioa 
Training filled this void with its concern on (l) assisting group members 
learti effective membership skills and on (2) assisting members and leaders 
at the same time to learn effective leadership skills. 

Over the years some modification has taken place, but the basic premise 
and basic learning structure has remained constant. Teamwork aw>ng group 
members and effective communication was, and remains, the two foci of Part- 
icipation Training. 

structure of Participation Tralnin(^ is most clearly seen in the 
tasks which need to be completed in most of the sessions « Those tasks are; 
As a fproup (a) select a topic for dlscussionj (b) develop a statement of 
what the group wants to accomplish by spending time discussing the topic 
(goal statement) J (c) develop a discussion outline, i.e., identify the areas 
to be considered in order to reach the goal; (d) oonduct the discussion; 
and (3) e aluate the discussion in terms of teamwork and goal achievement* 
Since each session is of a prescribed length of time, the clock provides 
a pressure of encouragement, 

A trainer (teacher) works with the group in order to help it learn. 
Iteklng brief presentations, "freezing the action*' in order to help the group 
understand what it is or is not doing, and Joining in the evaluation are 
the primary ways the trainer works with the group members. 

Each session has certain participants who assist the group. The Leader 
facilitates the planning, the discussion and the evaluation, helping the 
conversation to stay on the track decided by the participants. A Recorder 
writes the essence of each contribution on a board or flipchart where all 
may see and thus note the ideas and progress of the group for present or 
future reference. An Observer sits apart from the group to note how the 
members work as a team and reports in the evalution period following each 
discussion. Persons to assist the group in these ways are secured from 
the group on a voluntary basis and change with each session. 
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Since Participation Training allows persons to learn content Important to 
them, that content comes from the con ems of the group memhors. The 
*'traifter" does not impose the subjects (topic) the group will he talking 
about i this is the group's responsibility to determine* 

One unique feature of Participation Training Is its flexibility for 
focus within the learning structure. Even though teamwork and communication 
are the basic foci, the following elements relating to effective face-to-face 
groups can also be emphasized: (l) goal-directed activity; (2)self-dlrected 
evaluation( 3) cooperative decision-making; {U) self*-developed commitment; 
(9) developing an encouraging climate; (6) speaking and listening skills i 
(7)iaanaging conflict; (8)developlng group standards and norms; and (9) self 
and group-related awareness* 

Thus, Participation Training affords a means for persons to practice 
and leam skills and content, as well as a means for persons to develop their 
potential within the context of group interrelatedness • 
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Conditions for Effective Participation 



It has been fotind through experience that there are a number of 
conditions that can help Increase effective parti dpation* When present » 
these elements help in the exchange of personal beliefs and feelings > and 
the sharing of experiences. 

One condition is good physical facilities* These facilities should 
serve the groxip by providing privacy , confort^ and flexibility* For 
example > if the group decides to experiment with vhat effect a different seat- 
ing arrangement has^ the rocci or facility skould allow that flexibility « 
Either a blackboard or large pad of newsprint needs to be available for the gro^ 
to see and to use as needed. 

Along with physical arrangements that encourage an open atmosiAiere 
there Bxe other conditions that encourage participation: 'iVo-«way cofiBoun* 
lcatlon«--both listening and speaking; freedom of expression so that each 
group mesiber feels free to be accepted for whatever he days or feels ; 
acknowledgement that each of us is a unique individual; and support for 
the expression of each person ^s individuality. 

Other conditions are accepting the respozislblllty for our own personal 
growth « and shared goal-setting and planning procedures. By knowing and 
accepting the various redponslbllities (participant » leader* recorder * 
obsearverTt the entire group can movev toward active, voluntary paarticlpatlon • 
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An Accepting Atmogphere 

If In ovlJ groups we can coimnd-^lcate to others that we understand hov they 
think and feel but that we are not Judging them or corideiahlng them, we >^ill 
have make a prime move in helping people change their old patterns « If, in 
relation to gwup members > a person feels accepted no matter what he utters, 
and understood whatever his attitude, he is freed to face his ambivalence 
squarely. His feeurs and anxieties concerning personal and social disappro- 
val are gradually reduced. He need not remain or become defensive. No one 
is attacking, blaming, or condemning him. He doesn't feel threatened or 
fearful. No one insists on making him other than he wishes to be or to be- 
come, nin integrity is respected. Not having to fight against others 
imposing their will on him, he is left free to str\iggle or not to stnaggle 
with his own. 

Learning to express his differences in an atmosphere which carries no thi^at, 
a person can face himself , assume responsibility for thoughtful choices and 
decisions, recogii*.ze his weaknesses, xise his strengths without defensively 
Inqposing them on others, and accept help from others. In the free and open 
exchange of ideas and feelings between members of the group, no one needs to 
be cottpetitive, no one has to win or prove himself right, no one has to be 
exposed to ridicule, sarcasm or condemnation. Together the members explore 
ideas or situations, test their insights, old and new, through the combined 
contributions and helpful criticism of all the members. Feeling the support 
of others, recognizing the common failings and uncertainties of all, being 
understood, being left free to make their own decisions, being respected for 
thier unique contributions — these attitudes and feelings about standards 
lead members of a group to want to help each other, to grow together and to 
work together. In such a cooperative atmosphere the individual doesn't 
need to feel isolated, unsure of himself, hostile, competitive, or defensive. 
He can be himself and cdso fcil that he belongs to the group. 

To create an atmosphere free from fear, from arbitrary authority! an atmos- 
phere in which li-^gxiage, feelings, and attitudes can be honestly examined, 
on the part of the members of the group: 

1. A non- Judgmental attitude; that is, the absence of a narrowly moralistic 
attitude, on the part of the members of the group. 

2. A realization by all group members that all motivation and all significant 
learning are, in the final analysis, personal. 

3» The acceptance as a group standard of the member's right to be dlffereitfc 
and to disagree. 

1|. A realization In the group that all genuine growth stems from the creative 
power within the individual. 
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Three Elements of Structure 



By bringing to group discussion a variety of personal experiences i 
beliefs, and feelings ve find ourselves In need of a discipline or method 
by vhlch ve may effectively communicate with one another* One method of effec- 
tive dlscuBSlon is Participation Training vhlch makes use of three elements 
of structure: TOPIC GOAL OUTLINE 

The TOPIC is vhat ve are going to talk about. 

The topic is posed as a question, but it is not helpful to have a 
topic question that can be ansvered by yes or not* A topic is con- 
sidered to be good vhen It allovs us to express ourselves freely 
and ^en it permits a growth knowledge and an exchange of ideas 
and attitudes to exist among the members of the group* 

TOPIC EXAMPLE: 

Hov can school librarians better serve their 
educational commimlties? 

Tht GOAL is vhy we are going to discuss the topic* 

Since a goal la the target or achievei^ient toward vhlch our efforts €Lre 
directed^ it is hoped that by the end of the discussion some learaing 
or change will have taken place among the participants • 

The goal should: 

Be clearly stated so that all the participants underst&n^ it 
Be seen by all participants (written on a blackboard or on some 

other easily visible area) 
Be specific and not too broad in scope 

Be attainable in the amotuit of time allotted for the discussion 
Be stated in terms of desired changes in the participants* behavior^ 
feelings and/or xanderstandings* 

GOAL EXAMPLE: 

By the end of the discussion ve will have: 

Delineated at least 3 common problems we face 

in serving our educational communities 
Shared our different ways of relating positively 

to our educational communities 
Increased the balance of our verbal participation 

to at least 75Jf of our group 
Improved our feeling of accept euice in the group 

The OUTLIWE is how we are going to get to the goal. 

nie outline may be considered a road map* By following the steps or 
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directions that are the msdn features of the discussion ve should all 
arrive at our destination (the goal)* It is helpful if the steps in 
ti\e ou'oline are broad enough to enable all the participants to share 
in th^ discussion. 

OUTLINE EXAMPLE: 

What do we mean by educational communities? 
What are the needs of our educational cosmmnlties? 
What services are ve providing to meet these needs? 
What problems do we have in meeting the needs? 
What are some ways of more fully serving our educational 
communities? 
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Responsibilities With i n the Group 



When a person agrees to be a group member It is assumed that he will 
accept certain responsibilities within that particular group. In relation 
to the groups that will be a port of this educational experience It is assumed 
that persons will accept the responsibility both to help the group develop 
into a learning team, and to further his personal development and that of 
other group members. 

Participants who accept this responsibility will seek to develop the 
following qualities. They will try to have an accepting attitude toward each 
other. This means learning to listen actively, encouraging but not forcing 
each other to speak, and being open to both the ideas and the feelings of 
others. It means developing a greater capacity to be honest in stating one^s 
own ideas and feelings, which is dependent on an open, non- Judgmental envlwn- 
ment, and the development of mutual trust. Group members also need to develop 
skills in effective two-way communication, building on each other* a ideas, 
deciding and maintaining relevant elements of structure, keeping on the subject 
once the group commitment is made, and evaluating constructively. The ability 
to set realistic objectives and work together to realize them are also impor- 
tant skills. 

Group growth and learning is dependent on each individual participant 
and not on any psurticular, defined position assumed by a group member. Cer- 
tain special responsibilities facilitate the accomplishment of the task set 
by the group. Persons accepting the responsibility to serve the group in these 
pt>sltions do so on a voluntary basis. These positions are LEADER, RECORDER , 
AND OBSERVER * 

The LEADER helps the group accomplish its task by initiating the planning, 
discussion, and evaluation portions of the discussion. He helps the group 
keep on the subject, but also allows for alterations and adjustment as appro- 
priate. He encourages members to participate, seeks clarification, and assists 
in the process of authentic communication. He Is responsible for keeping track 
of the time. He regains neutral as far as the subject is concerned, and devotes 
himself to helping the group achieve its goals. 

The RECORDER helps the group by writing on the blackboard during the 
planning process, and also during the discussion, if the group wishes the dis- 
cussion recorded. He also seuks clarification, and seeks to facilitate authentic 
comnMnlcation. He remains neutral and records all suggestlvns made by group 
members . 
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The OBSERVER helps the group by keeping track of how the group functions. 
He helps the group see itself. He sits apart from the group and does not enter 
into the discussion. During the period of evaluation he shares his observations 
^ and reports objectively what he saw happening within the group. Some of the 

things the observer should look for are the atmosphere of the group (accepting, 
negative, friendly, hostile), teamwork (building on each other's ideas, seeking 
clarification), the quality of listening, the level of conamailcatlon, domination 
by a group Member, and the degree of active participation. The group may ask 
the observer to watch for specific things if it so wishes. The observer does 
not Identify persona by name at the beginning, but may do so as the level of 
trust increases within the group. After the report the group should then decide 
which areaa need improvement and which skills need to be developed further. 
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The Observer 



The observer makes a brief account of what happened as the participants 
discussed and worked together. He fixes his attention on hw the grou2. 
operates > 

He watches for signs of teamwork or lack of it. 

He does not take part in the discussion and does not report his observa* 
tlons until asked to do so by the group. Usually his report will come 
at the end when the leader asks for the observer's report and the group 
evaluates their conversation. However, the gix)up may pause during its 
discussion to ask him for observations it migiht use to make better progress. 

WHEN YOU OBSERVE 

Watch for activity or behavior which seems to help or hinder productive 
teazwork. Some areas to aid you in yovur observing are: 

• Is the atmosphere tense or related? What behavior supports your answert 
m Is participation fairly balanced? What are some specific examples? 

- Do participants help each other to express their ideas? In what way? 

- Does the group stick to Its decisions? At what points did they fail 

to do so? 

Do i>articipants look at the leader? the board? each other? Look 
for examples, 

- Is the listening active? What activity supports your answer? 

I'B the group depending too much, too little, on the leader? In what 
way is this evidenced? 

Do participants ask as well as te}l? 

- Are some participants left out? ' ow many? Do they appear to be left 

out verbally or in some other way? 

- How does the leader and/or recorder affect the groxxp? Look for examples. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REPORTING 

1. It is better not to Identify participants by name, especially early 
in the training. Names may be used as' the trust level Increases. 

2. It is helpfiil to the group to present observations as objectively 
as TXDssible and in such a manner as to help the group in consider- 
ing its failures and/or successes. 

3. Do not state what should have been done; that Is for the participants 
to decide. 
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U. Make your report brief and to the point » 

5* Sit where you can see the participants' faces. 

6. The observer is concerned with "process'' rather than "content". 
However, some? reference to the content of the discussion may be 
necessary. 
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Evaluation 



Assuming one vishes to use his expeidences in order to learn, it 
is essential to reflect upon each experience. In this group ve 
will be using two basic methods of evaluation, or reflection ♦ One will be 
the observer's report, which vill enable the group to see itself objectively. 
The other method will be to use various printed evaluation forms which will 
also help the group determine if and how It has grown, where Improvement Is 
needed, and to decide what, if anything, needs to be done differently. 

Evaluation is simply a tool that is used to measure progress, 
and is a necessary part of any learning, growing group process. It is 
not meant to be critical or Judgmental, but simply a method for honestly 
seeing where the group is at any given time. 
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Conaenaus 



Vote taking is a vety democratic procedure. It gives everyone a chance 
to express thenselvee. It Is in line vlth the democratic processed In the 
Ubited States* Most persons know vhat vote taking is and hov it vorks« 

Research from the behavioral science field indicates a problem. Whereas 
voting is a speedy methodology » it vorfcs against the coheslveness of a group. 
Those who won have the feeling of superiority. Those who lost feel beaten 
end often exhibit non-cooperative > overtly or subtly subversive behavior* 

Consensus t though taking longer, has the value of cementing a group. 
It secures conaitment from all persons « even thoue^ the degree of commltnent 
may vary from person to person. 

If used^ when is consensus echievedt It is achieved when all the persons 
ere willing to put some energy into seeing that the decision is carried out. 
Some persons might be putting more energy into following throu^ than other 
persona » but no one is resisting the decision or holding a neutral position* 
Consensus is arrived at by-^conversatlon and is 'Vead*' rather than tabulated. 
In some groups who use 'consensus > the standax^ is that a group member will ssy 
"I offer as consensus-^ (statement as to what he feels is consensus )--^^. If 
anyone is unwilling to shoxilder some energy in seeing the decision Is carried 
out, that person would ssy "I disagree and suggest that our consensus ls-«- 
(statement of what he feels the consensus ls)«— 

The task with consensus tbtis becomes a task of centering down and find* 
Ing the ground common to all persons of the group, for which each person 
will expend energy. 
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The Trainer^ In Participation Training 



' Words carry meaning* The same word, when presented to different 
persons, can have different meaning to each one. Vebster tried to solve 
this problem.. However, Webster found a word can have several different 
meanings, depending upon the context In which It is used. 

"Trainer" Is a word which can have several meanings. When associated 
with animals it can have one meaning. It could have a different meaning 
when €issoclated with people... or maybe it has the same meaning as when 
associated with animals. 

In Participation Training the word "Trainer" is U0<?d to identify the 
teacher. The "Trainer" has something to teach or to pass on to other 
persons. However, a "Trainer" exists in order to help persons learn. And 
to help persons learn often means he must put teaching into the background. 
In that way he may be doing his most effective teaching. . .while it looks 
like be is not teaching at all. 

A "Trainer" in Participation Training is usually found outside the 
group, physically, during the planning periods and the discussion periods. 
From such a i^-sltlon he is able to better see what is happening and then 
to assist the group in its learning. During the early stages of Partici- 
pation Training the "Trainer" may make frequent interruptions by breaking 
into what is happening. As teamwork and learning develops the interruptions 
become less frequent. 

Most "Trainers" will physically Join with the group during the evaluation 
periods. In this manner they can be a part of the conversation, assisting 
as appropriate. Again, as the group matures the "Trainer" will often become 
less active and may even remain physically outside the gioup during the eval- 
uation period. 

A "Trainer" in Participation Training realizes he is working with adults. 
He understands that adults have the ability to Idertlfy and analyze their 
own problems . He knows that adults have much knowledge and many experiences 
from which to drew. He knows that adults learn and retain more through 
discovery than through being told. A "Trainer" in Participation Tretining 
understands that adults can control themselves ai^d are capable of making 
decisions which will be to their benefit. A "Trainer" also knows that 
adults are in the process of developing their possibilities and potentials, 
and that assistance can be helpful in that process. 

A "drainer" is a teacher. But remember, the behavior of a "Trainer" 
Just may be different from that which has normally been associated with 
the usual teacher. 
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Furtctlonal Leadership 

In order for a group to be a "good" group, a variety of functions muat 
be performed by meoibera of the group. In group discussion there are sotue 
functions which help the Individuals to move along in their conversational 
task. Those functions are called Task Functions. In addition, there are 
sosse functions vblch help to maintain the coheslveness betveen individuals. 
Ihose functions are called Maintenance Functions. In an effective grov^ both 
kinds of functions are being perfomed. 

Belcv are listed six functions, vhlch vhen performed, help to maintain, 
support, and strengthen the group. MAINTENANCE FUNCTIONS: 
1» ENCOURAGING: Being warm and responsive to others j accepting the contribu- 
tions of others; giving others an opportunity for recognition. 

2. EXPRESSING GROUP FEELINGS: Sensing and expressing the feelings, mood, 

relationships within the grovtp; sharing own feelings with other members* 

3. HARMONIZING: Attempting to reconcile differences and reduce tensions by 

giving persons a chance to explore their differences* 
COMPROMISING: When own ideas or status is Involved in a octhfllct, offering 
to compromise; admitting error, disciplining oneself to maintain group 
cohesion. 

5« QAT&-XEEPING: Keeping communication channels open and facilitating the 

participation of others. 
6. SETTING STANDARDS: Helping to set the group rules necessary for the group 

to operate effectively. Bringing out into the open some of the implicit 

rules by vhlch the group actually does operate. 

Belov are listed six functions, which vhen performed, help to get the 
Job done. TASK FUNCTIONS: 

1. INITIATING: Proposing tasks or objectives; defining and suggesting vays 

to solve a problem the group has; suggesting procedures or ideas. 

2. INFORMATION OR OPINION OIVIHO: Offering facts; stating a belief; giving 

suggestions or ideas. 
3* INFORMATION OR OPINION SEEKING: Re(iuestlng facts; asking for suggestions 
and ideas. 

k. CLARIFYING OR ELABORATING: Interpreting or reflecting ideas and suggestions; 
clearing up confusions; indicating alternatives before the group; 
giving examples. 

5* SUMMARIZING: Pulling together related ideas; restating suggestions after 
the group has discussed them; offering a decision suggestion for the 
group to accept or reject. 

6. CONSENSUS TESTING: Checking vlth the gro\Q> to see hov much agreement has 
been reached; testing the consensus that seems to have beteh reached. 

An individtial, during the conversation, should make every attempt to 
determine the status of the group. Having *'read the group'^ the group meoiber 
should (1) continue doing or (2) do differently, activities (functions) vhlch 
vould be WDst beneficial to the group in moving it along or further developing 
its coheslveness. 
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In addition to Task and Maintenance Functions which are necessary to tbe 
life and work of every group, there is another type of tunction which is not 
of particular help to the life and work of the gro\xp as a whole* niese funct«* 
ions, when performed > are usually intended to help the person himself rather 
than the group as a whole. These functions are called 8BLF-*SERVIN0 FUNCTIONS: 
1* DOKINATDRs Internets, embarks on long monologues > tries to lead the group » 

is autocratic » monopolizes* 
2. BLOCKER: Rejects ideas > takes negative attitude on all suggestions » argues 

und\£Ly» refuses to cooperate. 
3* AGGRESSOR: Struggles for status; deflates ego or status of others* 

PLAYBOY TYPE: Displays a lack of Involvement hy horseplay, inappropriate 

humor* 
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Deolsion-Maklflg aad the Qroup 



Developing an open» tztistlng, participating, team group of individuals 
is no easy matter. A nuiriber of dynamics is Involved, all of which are inter- 
related« One dynamic, which is considered here. Is decision-making* 

Researoh ^d ^experience indicates the more the involvement by individuals 
in decisiono^making, the greater will he the commitment toward the decision* 
When individuals have a chance to participate in decision-making, not only 
does commitment increase, but also open conmunication, the trust relation- 
ships, and teamwork « 

A decislon-making model is pictured below* It shows the changes In 
authority and participation as a group of individuals moves from the Leader- 
Centered Authority to the Oroup-Centerad Authority* Five examples of the 
stated leader's activities are included in order to further define the 
differences on the Leadership Continuum* 



Leader-Centered 
Authority 



LEADERSHIP CONTIMUUM 



Oroup-Centered 
Authority 



Use of authority 
by the Leader 



Area of participation 
for group members 



Leader 
makes 
decisions 
and tells 



Leader 
sells his 
decisions 



Leader 
tests 
decision, 
open to 
change 



Leader 
asks for 
suggestions , 
then decides 
from among 
suggestions 



Leader, 
as a group 
member. Joins 
and helps in 
decls ion^making 



An individual who has had little experience with the Oroup-Centered 
Authority in decision-making often finds it difficult to be an effective 
stated leader* Much of the American ctilture has picttured the stated leader 
as 'leading the gioup"* This mind set xtmt give way to 'Vorking with the group" 
when Group-centered Authority is in operation. Facilitating behaviors are 
then called for rather than so-called leading behaviors . 

It should be kept in mind that decision-making usually beccmes slower 
when centering the authority in the groiq>* However, commitment increases 
on the part of the individuals* The question of teamwork nay be the 
crucial consideration in deciding where the authority should reside in decis^ 
ion-making; Group-Centered Authority, thou^ slower, supports the development 
of group teamvork* 

NOTE ; It may be that when individuals have developed appropriate skills 
a decision can be reached equally as fast tio matter which decision-making 
approAch is utilized* 
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PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS AND WRITING AS A MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION 
A Discussion Guide 



What is cornmunication ? 

!• The Lasswell model 

2. The Berlo ciodol 

Some implications of coroiunicatton roodels 
1. !*Audience research" 

KNOWING THE AUDIENCE IS BASIC TO CHOICE AND DESIGN OF MESSAGE - 
AND TO CHOICE OF MEDIUM 

2« "The medium shapes the message" 

KNOWING THE AUDIENCE - Ai::D KNOWING THE MESSAGE THEY NEED - IS 
BASIC TO CHOICE OF MEDIUM 

3. Print is only one of many media/modes of communication 

TO USE IT EFFECTIVELY WE ^RJST RECOGNIZE WHAT IT CAN - AND 
CANNOT - DO 



Some functions that professional publications and writing can serve 

!♦ Current awareness function 

2» "Outreach" function 

3. "Record" function 

Accessibility 
Retrievabillty 

Effectiveness for purposes of comparison and progress reporting 
A. "Information load" capacity 

5. Precision in conveying certain kinds of messages 

6. "Reinforcement" function 

Supplementing another medium 
"Repeatins" a message 

?• Vehicle for initiating communication 
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Some typos of profosstonal publications and vrltlug 

1. "Officiar' types, e.g»: 

Ainiual (otcO reports 
Budget requests 

Educational specifications for new media center 
Handbook (policies and procedures) for media personnel 
Section in school system handbook 

Bulletins (policies and procedures) for media personnel 
Training guide for support staff 

2. "Periodical^' types, e.g.: 

Kcwslotter(s) 

Column(s) in school system periodicals 
Acquisitions lists 

3. "Special purpose*^ types, e.g.: 

Self-study and evaluation reports 
Bulletins on aspects of program 

Bulletins for ttaff development (inservlce education) purposes 
Brochure on program for public distribution 
Nev;spaper publicity 

Articles in state, regional, national journals 

Deciding "what^' and ^\?hen'' to publish; factor s to consider 
li Audience 

VJho needs what? 

2. Message 

3* "Logistics" 

Staff and staff time 
Funds 

Technological support 
Distribution channels 



4, Alternative means of communication, e.g.: 

Visit Personal conference 

Meeting . Telephone 

Workshop Letter 

Television Existing publications 

Radio 



Some guidelines for professional publications and writing 

1* Clear purpose 

2. Genuine function (need) 

SystC!Tiatlc approach in planning and developing a publication 
Definition of purpose 

Kstablishniont of policies and procedures 
Collection of information/copy /etc. 
Regularity of publication (for "periodical" types) 



3. 
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I Some g^^^d^li^^^s, continued 

4. Readability 

a. Clear style (cf , Sarah Uallace) 

Know what you're talking about 

Say what you mean (avoiding jargon ♦ etc.) 

Know your audience and talk to the?n (not AT, not DOWN TO them) 
TRANSLATE YOUR MESSAGE INTO THE READER'S TERMS 

b. Legible typography 

c. Functional design 

Appropriate to message? to intended use? 

Is it clean? does it have focus? 

5. Reinforcement of the message: some strategies 

a. Cooperative development 

b. Planned distribution 

c. Provision of related experiences 

d. "Feedback*' provisions 

6* Continuous process of evaluation/revlalon/replacement 

7. Bibliographic control, e.g*; 

a. Means for target group to "collect" bulletins 

b* Established f iles/sources-^such as each tuedla center 

c* Means for extending audience and for "preservation" of selected 
publications 

Depository libraries 
ERIC 
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COMMUNICATION TO DEVELOP THE SCHOOL MEDIA PROGRAM--A SUGGESTED LIST 



Personal Considerations 

X. Be thoroughly familiar with your school goals and curriculum. 

2» Formulate objectives for the media center that impJi.^ment these school goals • 

3* Read and re-read the I969 media center standards. 

k. Define media to include books as veil as nonbook materials. 

5. Establish a good rapport with all school personnel. 

6. Always be accessible to teachers and students. 

7. Develop for yourself the role of 'Wdia specialist" as you work with faculty 
and students in many areas. 

8. Be alert and receptive to new trends in school library procedures. 

9. Resolve to streamline or eliminate time-consuming and non-essential routines ^ 



Communication with the Principal 

1. Place in his hands a copy of the new standards and discuss these with him, 
emphasizing the philosophy rather than quantitative aspects. 

2. Arrange for a time to discuss with him your library program, and the 
objectives toward which you are working. 

3. Place in bis hands each month a brief descriptive account of media center 
activities . 

U. Investigate with him the possibility of more flexible scheduling so that 
groups may c<»ie to the media center spontaneously as the need arises. 

5« Confer with him concerning the possibility of appointing a faculty 
COTmittee to work with you on the media program and problems . 



Cpgnnunl cation with the Faculty 

1. Bring the faculty into your planning through the faculty committee. 

2. Formulate together the first steps in proceeding toward the new standards. 

3. Keep up-to-date Information concerning topics being studied in the class«« 
room, either on a wcdl chart or in a notebook. 

Keep a folde/ for each teacher containing bibliographies, assifoinent sheets, 
reserve books requested, hard-to-answer reference questions. 

5. Let it be known that you would like to attend all faculty in-service 
education meetings, depart.T«*^ntRl T?w*etings, or curriculum planning meetings. 

6. Send many notes to teachers about new or old materials which are of interest 
to them, 

7. Be ready with suggestions to help teachers develop new techniques as they 
move from the use of the sinfjle textbook to multiple materials. 

8» Encourage faculty participation In the selection of materials. 
9. Help teachers identify the strategic times when library skills may be 
taught functionally. 
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10» Offer to compile needed blblllographles for teachers. 
11 • Treat all media as Integra), parts of the center's collection and organize 
them for maJti media approaches to teaching. 

12, Keep in close touch with the cotuiselors in order to contribute to the 
guidance program. 

13. Advertise your services for exceptional students: selection of books, 
reading guidance » etc. Schedule individual conferences for some students. 

lU. Display a collection of professional material for your teachers which you 
have bought or borrowed. 

15. Offer to duplicate titles much in demand. Paperback books may often be 
used for *his purpose, 

16. Have displays aimed at the faculty at differenc places In the school 
where they will catch a teacher's eye. 

17. Relax circulation procedures to fit the needs. Lend reference books to 
classrooms for a period when they are needed. Arrange for long-term 
loans of collections of books to classrooms. 

18. Peel responsible for keeping Informed about textbooks. 

19. Broaden the horizons of library service to include many activities 
outside the four walls of the media center. 

a. Visit classrocmis to give talks 

1. about new media. 

2. about collections of books specially selected accordlnp to 
Interests and reading levels for a class. 

3. about evaluation of periodicals, 
about developing personal libraries. 

5. about critical reading. 

6. about sources and subject headings needed by a certain class 
for reference work in the media center. 

7t about the use of special reference books. 

8. abouu the world ^s great books. 

9. about books related to recently shown films or filmstrips. 

b. Visit classrooms to teach library skills, returning to the media 
center with the class for follow-up drill. 

c. Visit the classroom to observe the various ways books are shared. 
Here is an opportimity to develop many reading interests and to 
improve reading tastes. 



Communication with Students 



1. Provide as much Individual reading guidance as possible. 

2. Increase the scope of your materials collection to provide for all 
interests smd reading levels. 

3. Provide gitldance In listening and viewing anci make nonprlnt resources 
easily 'xcceeslble to students. 

Give all the Individual help necessary to perfect student research skills. 

5. ilake ^^e med'u cer Ur a pleasrjit, attractive place which draws students. 

6. Be altvt to developing problems of personality, or poor work habits, which 
may necessitate conferences with teachers or counselors. 

7. In all media center activities, provide for the development of each 
student according to his potential. 

8. Borix^w from classrooms or outside sources exhibits which woxad be of 
interest to students and display them with appropriate materials. 

O 
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9. Encourage student participation in the selection of media. 

10. See that articles about media activities appear In your school newspaper. 

11. Arrange attractive displays to stiinulate students to read more widely. 

12. tevelop among your student library assistants or library club members 
a deeper understanding of library services and a broader knowledge of 
library materials. 

13. Establish a book and/or film discussion group as a media center activity. 



Adapted from "Suggestions for Promoting the Use of the School Library, "Prepared 
by Mrs. Betty Martin, Director of Library Services, Greensville County Schools, 
Greensville, South Carolina for SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT, AASL, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago, 111. 6o6U. 
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THE UHIVERSm OP MICHIOAH 
SCHOOL OP LIBRARY SCflMCE 
ANN iJlBOR, MICHIGAN UBlOk 



PARTICIPAWrti' PHOBLB© IN COMMUNICATION 



ELI2AB8IH ANDERSON ^ Vest Bloomfleld School District, Birmingham, Michigan 



Ihera appears to be a lack of kuwledge on the part of sooe district 
administrators as to the role of the librarian and the functions of school 
libraries. Por exanqple; 

. There is no per p\ipil budget for materials, and no system for evalua-* 
tion and purchase of AV equlpsaent. Elementary librarians in some sdiools 
are not encouraged to assume this responsibility. 

# Until recently, there had been no attempt to set quantitative or 
qualitative standards or goals* Purchase of instruottonal media has not 
been given a hl^ priority. 

. Innovation has not been encouraged. 

There appean to be a trend tovard change, vlth a nev awareness of the 
role of the library in an educational program. I'd like to find vays to 
accelerats it, by Increasing support for a strong school media pwgram. 



H* ANTOINETTE BEtwicit - Hancock, Michigan Public Schools 



Our big problem in conmunicatlon is the lack of time to be spent in this 
a3rea~resulting in less carry-through of our Initial contacts than ve hope 
to achieve. Nev approaches to this communication problem are desired so 
as to make otir library more effective. I am Interested In this Institute 
because of the vital need to communicate vlth teachers and adtilts so as to 
Increase our library's effectiveness. We have had some success along this 
line, but not nearly enough to satisfy me. 



BOIJiAND BILLIN08 - Ann Arbor j Michigan Public Schools 



Improved communication mwst be developed between the Director of Instruc- 
tional Media and the media specialists so that they can effectively contribute 
as media specialists to currlc\ilum design and development vithin their own 
building. X have found that the skills needed to communicate the nev image 
of the Instructional media specialists is very different and difficult to 
relate to some gproyxps vlthln the school district. Ihe key area for succeas- 
ful development in the multi-media, multi-sensory i^proach to Instruction is 
the Incorporation of the media specialist in the curriculum design and dc^velop- 
ment phase of Instruction. This has not been accomplished yet and it must be 
for a successful program to be developed In Ann Arbor. 
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HIKB BORIWO - 01ynpl«, Waahlngton School Dietriet III 

SuecMSful eoanmlcAtlon it particularly inportant to 0Up«rvltoyy 
Mr*oim«l. Ihota canryiae out the prograa under a eupervitor should he 
"tua^ in" to the concept of the program as pictured hy th/^ir supervisor, 
this particular facet of ccamunication I vould relate to tqr most acute recog- 
nised eoanmication problem. It is of vioal concern to ue that all library- 
Mdia personnel under ay supenrision (21) be cognisant of ay philosophy 
of service and syopathetic to it. 

Coosnmieation is by definition an exchange, a give and take if you vill. 
I vottld like to refine and develop ay ability to conaunioate a philosophy of 
service, to transsit or give infoxnation. I vould further like to inprove 
the skills of assessment, evaluation and observation, the reception or taking 
of iaforaation. Oosaunicating the philosophy and then evaluating the success 
of that ooanunlcatlon throu«^ listening cud observation become the two Mjor 
oompontnts ot this partictdar problem. 

1 would rate this cooDunlcatlon problem as the most critical in ay exper- 
ience thus far; perhaps because it seems the most basic. The added factor of 
my relative youthfulzwss makes the problem seem even aore difficult, at least 
from a personal standpoint. This type of problem may be felt generally enough 
to vsrrant the attention of the institute throu^ a case study} 1 sincerely 
hope this is so. 

EORTOW BBOOKB - Orand B«ven» Michigan Piiblie Schools 

Fvobsbly the biggest coauunication problm I have encountered as a 
s^MOl library supervisor has been selling teachers and some administrators 
on the need for additional professional hslp in our elesientarr media centers 
so that ve can continue to offer more and expanded media services. 

Currently, ve have three elementaxy media specialists covering eight 
media centers along vith clerical help for each nedia oonter. Since the media 
eenters seen to function smoothly beaause clerks are alvsys on du^, I cannot 
eonvinee the "powers that be" that to provide more and better services , 
ve most have additional professional h^^lp. 

PHTLUS BROWH - Churchville - Chili Central School, Churehvllle, Nev Yotk 

Itetil this year, lacking strong top-level administi^tive leadership, 
•ach librayy vas at the mercy of the building principal in regard to staff, 
program, facilities , and expenditures . In the elementary schools ve have fairly 
vell-estSblished unified media programs. All print and non-print materials, 
as veil as the equipment for their use, are cataloged and housed in the 
media center. Th«y have good collections or books, AV materials, periodicals, 
rertieal file matsrlals , and professional materials . raelllties are availsble 
for all types of listening and vieving. nexible scheduling is in effect 
in tvo elementary sdiools and vill be in all elementary schools next year. 
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On« of the el«aent«ay schools has a aav addition » nov two years old, 
eoBslstlng of a large nedia center aurroimded by twelve intenasdlftte grade 
dasiroons. This Is housed In a round building with no walls between mdla 
center and olassroooe and noveble walls between classroom to facilitate 
individualised learning, independent study and team teaching. This libraxy 
was the recipient of a large ($37,000) E8EA, Title H grant and two BDBA, Title 
m grants. Another library was enlarged jand remodeled and received an HDEA, 
Title III grant for the purchase of AV equlpoent* 

This year we have a new district principal who is very "library-oinded." 
With the eleskentaty schools as models, and after discussions with the Board of 
Education , adninistrators , and faeul^ as to a philosophy of library service, 
the Board of Education has adopted the philosoi^ of a unified media 
We are nov atteiq>ting to lsipl«Mnt this philosopjy throu^out the «efaool dit^ 
trlete A senior high school media center is under construction end provisions 
have been made for the necessary staff and equipsient* Phased planning vill 
bring the collection up to the 1969 standards e 

Until this year» all AV materials and equipi&ent were budgeted for and 
purchased by the departments in the senior high schools They vere neither 
organised nor circulated according to standard library procedures* tftider 
the unified media program these materials and all nev materials vill be pur* 
chased^ cataloged » and circulated by the media center* ?lBn% are being dis* 
cussed for a more flexible type of scheduling and for extending the facilities 
and resources of the media center to the adult members of the conmanity after 
school hours e Although the department heads and faculty can see the value of 
a unified media program in theoiy* they are slightly hesitant as to hov this 
vill vork in practice « We are nov faced vith the problem of citoasunicating 
to the building principal » department heads, faculty, and students ^at vill 
be offered by and how best to use media services. This vill invvolve extensive 
planning of publicity, orientation, and in-*servlce programs e In this day of 
ti^t budgets, ve must also coBuunicate to the community the value and ii^r- 
tance of an excellent program of school media services. We reallte that ve 
must offer Outttsadlng service over a period of time before the prcgran vill 
be truly successful but feel that a great deal can be accomplished at the 
outset throu^ publicity and informations 



KARQARPJT COOPgR - Yellcv Springs, Ohio Public Schools 



In our school system a supervisor's biggest problem seems to be collating 
the ^strange" concepts that our administrators have concerning media programs e 

School administrators and teachers seem to feel that ve can have a materials 
center by having a fev books, filmstrips, and records placed in an avallsble 
room, and presto I Ve have a resource crater t 

Hov can ve communicate vith our administrators and teachers and let them 
knov that a media center must be set up piroperly, vith all acquisitions organ* 
ised, and that the personnel must Include both professional and clerical penons 
and not Just clerical, or teachers vith a free period? 

Our problems vlU be fever if you can help us convince administrators that 
thsre must be a liaison between quality education and school library media 
program* 

I am especially interested in learning to use visual media effectively 
and I vould like to kncv a great deal more about my role as supervisor e 

a 
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mcnXB CRAWFORD " C-^ vVtj City SchcoW/'C^Aton* Ohio 



In our elementary learning resource centers, I find that it Is difficult 
for the technicians, who are non-pirofesaional, to encourage reluctant teachers 
to use the materials that are available » All the procedures used so far have 
not accosq;dished the desired results. Some teachers are reluctant to send 
children to the LRC on their ovm for books and/or research. This is another 
area in vhich I need ideas. In short » I am looking for nev methods of conouni* 
eating vltb the technicians ^ teachers and the cosasunltsr* 



WILMA DgBBRKARDI - Chainbersburg Area School District » Chslnbertbturg^ Pennsylvania 



Ttxt problem presented for consideration involves a library added to an 
elementary building approximately fifteen years old. The library has been 
functioning for a year. During that year there has been a change of llbrar^ 
lans vhich adds to the difficulties of trying to implement the library program* 
In addition » sooe of the teadiers are not experienced in the use of the library 
and are unfamiliar vith the matej^ia\s and services it can provide. Tb^ school 
itself is located in a rural area vhere the paxwts as veil as the children 
are not patrons of the public libraries which are located trcm five to tventy 
miles avey. 

What steps should be taken to interest students » facul^ and parents 
In the library in order to promote a good elementary education program? 



RUBYE D0VH8 - Unified School District #305» Salina, Kansas 



Tht problem facing me and many othen in my field Is that of convincing 
administrators and boards of education of the role or place the school media 
center should play in the total school Instructional program and that In order 
to be at the center of the program there must be funds available for personnel 
and materials. Other departments continually get the cream of the budget 
vhen the media centers are truly at the center for all students and not Just 
a select fev. So much is expected of so fev in the media field. It is expected 
that one can accoetpllah more than is humanly possible ^ and ve have almost done 
that this past four years. Organizational details are considered busy vork. 
Services to students and teachers are misconstrued to mean release time for 
teachers rather than a teacher«librarlan team approach. Hy problem is hov to 
communicate the liqportance of the role of the media center and media specialist 
vhen ve have so fev on the staff to do an adequate job. It is feared that vhen 
budgets are cut» the media centers vlll feel the axe first. We have only 
five elementary librarians to serve 19 elementaxy facilities of more than 60OO 
students. Perhaps it vlll alvays be this V6y unless ve as libraxy coordinators 
can do something at the state department level to get stax^ards improved. 
National standards seem to have little meaning to local school districts. 
Implementation wmt come from the state department in the form of a require^* 
ment for accreditation. HOW DO WE DO IT??????? 
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gygLYH PAMBRWOH ^ Flagstaff » Aritona School Dletrict 



Conmunlcatlon ie «o vexy iiiq[)ortant in a school* particularly vlth a 
Library Supervisor as he needs to reach such a variety of people~H^dmlnletra«» 
tors» librarians » teachers and students* I would like to be able to help the 
librarians cooimmlcate vlth all the classroom teachers < Our schools aire moving 
Into teaiB-teaehlng situations which will Involve librarians* 



AurijgrrA WREBDMAN - Andover, Massachusetts Public Schools 



Applicant with A.B. and M«L.S« degrees hired as elementary librarian 
before references received. Previous experience In acquisitions and gifts in 
college librajpy. later learned from college faculty that difficulty in place- 
zoent foreseen because of appearance, maimer, and percozi&lity (difficulty in 
Interpersonal relations with Instructors and students) « Fbund person to be 
Intelligent but would not communicate with me. !ie(tiaed to talk, avoided keep-* 
Ing appointments, would not accept s\2gge8tions^ rude to volunteers, secretaries, 
and visitors* Anxious to set up programs for problem cases and worked well with 
certain teachers and pupils, but service not given to others in the school t 
Definite barriers that could not be broken. Result: resignation submitted 
after evaluation noted re-election not recooQended* 



TOAUA QSISLER Spokane, Vachington School District #8l 



I hope to find sotne answers and solutions to the problem of wtqr tentative 
plans are always made to cut back in library services and personnel, if a levy 
should fail in the district* 

Our program is good. It has shown steady growth and development and is 
accepted by the majority of administrators and teachers « I believe the problem 
lies in too little or faul^ cosraunication methods and not enou^ stress on 
improving our public relations. Maybe, we hide our light, too much, under 
the proverbla}. basket. Farhaps paH of the problem is due to the fact that 
other districts in Washlij^n State have used this method of cutback when a levy 
has failed. 

The library does not stand alone in a threatened cutback, other suppor- 
tive areas to the classroom teacher such as guidance counselors, speech thera-- 
plats, special reading teachers, art and music are included, but not to the 
same degree as the librarians. 

John Rowell*s article. Interpreting the Standards: People Problems In 
the 1970 School Activities and the Llbrayy t points out many of our problems 
but it i^qpears we still have to help affect a change in the value school 
people place on the Media Center. 
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MARQARET JOHWSON - Beivyn, lUlnols School District #100 



Given the circumstances as listed belov, how does a School Library Supervisor 
establish a solid, working relationship with the Public Library for the benefit 
of the elementary school student? 

a) The Head Public Librarian is a non-professional who has not 
completed her undergraduate college degree. Her position 

has come from experience and length of service with the llbraiy. 
She has been under heavy censure for her lack of fonnal educ- 
ation from various comxaunity organizations and citizens » 
andi therefore is very defensive* 

The School Library Supervisor is a 5th year graduate of an 
ALA-accredlted Institution and has been rebuffed at at^ 
attempt to establish communications* 

b) The Head Public Librarian feels that the responsibility of 
the public libraiy is to service the adults of the comriunlty 
and she will not permit students below the hi^ school level 
to use reference facilities nor withdraw any adult mt^terial^ 

The School Library Supervisor feels that many students of the 
upper intermediate and Junior high grade levels need access 
to the reference section (with proper notification from the 
school teachers) — and that if parents wish to give permis- 
sion and assume financial responsibility for their children 
to withdraw adult material, an adult card should be provided* 

c) The Head Public Librarian feels that the school library system 
is a thareat to circulation in the Children's Section, and vet 
she Is not interested in coming into the schools In the Spring 
to present and piromote the Suinmer Reading Program* 

The School Library Supervisor feels that the instructional 
work of a school library program will enhance the public 
library circulation and would like very zauch to hrve public • 
library personnel T^rosent their SuTc^er Rea(»>iife P»ograft plane 
In. order to encourage a carry-over from school to public 
llbra3:y use. 



HARRIET LIMBIRD - Visalla, Callfor la Unified School District 



With the work I have been doing the last few weeks working with depart- 
nent chairmen and teachers at one of our high schools which has been granted 
an EBEA title 11, Phase II project this year, it has become very evident to 
me that ^ough the years a bmrler has come about between the faculty and 
the Xlbraxy* Instead of the library being used as it should be, this wall 
has grown ewn larger* 
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And now that our tasqpayers have voted for the tax election and a new Tt)Uildlng 
is under construction and will be completed this sunnier » the school has been 
chosen to participate in the Phase II project. With the building and the pro- 
vision of books and audio-visual materials > it is very iinportant that this 
coanmnication barrier between librai^ian and teachers be broken, In order for 
our project to be a success t 

Because of the late notification in the school yeex of being awarded the 
project and the impossibility of hiring a librarian to be in charge of the pro- 
ject at this time, I have taken over the ordering of book titles. However, ny 
Job as District Librarian does not mean supervisory work over the high school 
librarians. But the big problem is: How can this communication barrier which 
has developed be broken - in order to involve the teachers in the media program 
that we want to be successful in our new Library- Media Center? 

Another problem: An intermediate (7-8) principal vho does not see the 
importance of a good library program enough to pay the salary of a trained 
librarian* A fine woman, capable of conducting a library program desired for 
this school, has been recently hired - but only under Teacher Aide II status 
and working \mder a Teacher vho still has two periods assigned to Library, 
but uses these periods for classroom preparation • The shelves are full of good 
books, because of lack of teacher involvement, hence leaving no room for new 
books. But the administration will not go ahead with a program of physical 
expansion, for limited use of the library does not warrant this. Problem: 
How can the ln5)ortance of a good library program be transmitted to the prin- 
cipal and hence to the teachers to obtain total involvement on part of teachers 
and students? 



JAKE mcCHESI - Adams Township Schools, Painesdale, Michigan 



Problems In communication in our high school: 

1. Lack of communicationp between librarian and staff 
We have tried: 

a. personal contact 

b. advertising new media 

c. monthly news letter 

d. special displays 

e. coffee hours 

2. Need ideas to stimulate interest of students in the classarooft 
to browse in the instructional materials center 

3* How to communicate with axlmlnlstration need of adequate 
assistance for clerical functions 

What research has been done about the need of in-service train- 
ing for all classes in school that use the resource center? 
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5. Can individualized service to students be laore effective? 

It would be beneficial also to learn new ways to cooperate vlth public and 
other libraries in our sreB.. New ways of serving adtilt education groups would 
be helpful. We have had adult education classes for the past three years* 



ODALIE MCDONALD ^ Louisiana State Department of Education 



I am vitally interested in developing and strengthening skills suggested 
in specific objectives 1» 5, and 6, 1 believe these will assist xne in 
improving communication activities on the State level and between local sys- 
tems personnel. 

Specific Objectives (from brochure) 

1. To help i^artlclpants develop a better understanding of the commun«» 
Icatlon process » 

U« help participants learn to use visual media effectively in their 
own communications* 

Ito help participants develop plans for implementing the' philosophy 
expressed in STANDARDS for SCHOOL MEDIA PROGRAMS • 
6« To help participants guide school librarians and other media personnel 
with whom they work in communication activities* 



ROTH MCMARTIN - Fargo, North Dakota Public Schools 



After three years, several of our seventeen principals are confused on 
occasion about the methods of obtaining audiovisual material* Previous to 
four years ago all materials, print and non-print, were requisitioned once a 
year* At that time, print materials were removed from the annual reqxilsltion 
category, a library budget wes set up, and expendltxires were made for books 
at stated intervals during the school year* Three years ago all non-print 
materials were likewise removed from the annual l^equl8ition category, the 
library budget appropriately enlarged, and information forwarded to the prin- 
cipals that all materials, non-print as well as print, would be ordered through 
the librarians at the stated intervals during the year* VThereas the change 
in ordering print materials was made quite smoothly, the business office 
continues to receive r.equests for audiovisual materials in the annual requisi- 
tions and two or three principals are seemingly surprised to be advised of 
the proper procedure and referred to the appropriate Administrative Memo 
nunbers* What to dot I have appeared at facility meetings and this has reduced 
the problem in scope, but It hasnH eliminated it* 

Regarding career goals, I am particularly concerned l) with improving 
my effectiveness with groups other than librarians, 2) with helping the librar- 
ians on my staff to communicate more effectively with teachers, and 3) futther 
implementation of multi -media programs* 
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CATHLEEH MAHOMEY - New York City, New York (P.S. 105 District) 



Tht problem of conmmlcatlon that crops up most often at my monthly 
'*bu«sB" sessions vlth the elementary school librevians is the one Involving 
oiher teachers, their peer group. How to get ac^ss the library's goals, 
philosophy, services > etc., to other teachers. Some teachers still consider 
the library as a storehouse of books and the librarian as the keeper of the 
keys! 

The problem then voxad be hov to faster and maintain good public relations, 
as it were, a mutual admiration society, between school librarians and classroom 
teachers . 



SISTER AUDRlgy MILLER - South Hills Area Library Supervisor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Present problems in communications: 



1. Making known to principals and teachers the professional status 
of the school librarian. 

Developing an understanding of the creative and functional part 
the school librarian can play in current programs and cmriculum 
Innovations . 

2. Converting book-centered-orlented librarians to lAedla specialists. 
Convincing them of the necessity and feasibility of such a trans- 
ition. 



PATRICK 0* DONHELL * Newark, Delaware School District 



Expressing and exchanging ideas effectively through speech, writing, 
and the graphic arts is probably the number one deficiency at all levels 
of education today. It is imperative that message design to Insure high 
quality communication be developed. In our school district I feel there is 
both too much conmmnlcatlon and too little communication. 

I feel that the Standards for Scho61 Media ProisrajBs mey be a victim 
of poor cottwunication, partially because of the lack of communication prior 
to publication and partially to the lack of well thought-out implementation 
stiggestlons. The two powerful Interest groups involved have expressed reeer- 
vatlcus at national and state conventions already. 

Ohe IMC concept based on the ideas of the Standards for School Media 
Programs is one of the Newark School District's goals for the 1970 "s. The 
district is coDBiltted in principle to the IMC concept in new construction and 
programs. The problem is to bring our existing building into the concept. The 
real problem is to develop a multl-*faceted approach to conaminlcate with consez^a-- 
tive staff to help convince them the IMC concept with individualized instruction 
and using the multi-media approach will Insure more and better learning. 
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ANDREA PROTACIO - Guam Department of Education 



Briefly, I will fill you in on the situation aa it is here on Guam. 
We have only one school system on the Island, which Is both state and local. 

As consultant of library services, I coordinate all school library ser- 
vices on the island. We have 22 elementary and 8 secondary schools vlth a 
total enrollment of 22,000 students and 920 teachers. I am also coordinator 
of E8EA Title II and as such, I likewise supervise 12 private school libraries 
vlth an enrollment of 5M^* Only one-third of our librarians have had library 
courses. 

The school system has a district materials center known as the Learning 
Resources Center. I am In chari^e of the printed materials section, called 
the Cxirriculum Materials Center. 

All in all, it is an enormous Job, but 1 enjoy it. '/ love working with 
students and teachers. However, our lack of communication causes a great deal 
of frustrations . 

ify immediate supervisor, the Director of Multi-Media Services r does not 
think much of libraries. The same is true with the other coordinators, nils 
leaves me alone fighting for libraries and a centralized media center < But 
I cannot do much because it is the Director who goes out to meet with adminis- 
trators, sits in at conferences, and yet falls to let me know what is going on. 
I have to feel my way through. 

It is also quite a problem selling the instructional media center concept 
to our local administrators who have never had a school llbraxy before and 
cannot appreciate its value. 



JOY BISKE - School District iJ'l, Laramie County, Cheyenne, Vyoitdng 



Heed for elementary libraries in this school district has been acute. 
Some schools had centralized their supplementary reading without professional 
assistance. Larger acquisitions were available with Federal programs. Coor- 
dinating, educating untrained aides, and "selling the service" have had prior- 
ity this year over book-ordering and a badly-nieeded educational program on 
library usage. Need expertise in gaining confidence of principals to farther 
goals. 



THOMAS RI8T0 - Garden City, Michigan Public Schools 



The problem of most concern to me in dealing with comminlcatlons is 
that of not having open discussion between staff members. I am responsible 
for 6 Professional Librarians, 12 Para-Profeasionals and 15 Teachers who have 
Audio-Visual responaiblllty in the individual schools. 

At a general meeting that I hold with these people, no one will really 
dlscusa district problems, goals, or future plans. 
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Afl we meet^ the three factions will sit In their groups and no natter what 
1 try, they stick to their own groups and the only thing that really gets done 
is what is on the agenda for the meeting « I know that each group has a feeling 
toward the other two. I also realia&e that unless there is open communication 
and acceptance there will be little if any progress in our district as to llh- 
raries and instructional materials centers. 



MAROARET SCHUMACHER - Brie, Pennsylvania School District 



The Erie School District is in the process of establishing elementary 
libraries in 22 schools. One elementary librarian was euqployed, 8 library 
aides, with high school backgrounds, were employed as clerks in 12 schools* 
Roooift of classro<^ size were set up with shelves constructed of wood in the 
local service center. 

Help is needed in convincing the Superintendent and the Board of the 
need for enjoying additional professional librarians In order to implement 
the Pennsylvania State Board of Instruction mandate of setting up a library 
In each school, bringing book collections up to at least 10 books per child, 
^ and cflirrylng out a graded library program in each school. 



IDA SELF - Norman, Oklahoma Public Schools 



As a result of a pilot non-graded elementary school and a new currlculxim 
director for the Norman schools we are moving rapidly toward similar projects 
in the other ten elementaary schools. Nfuch of our organization of materials 
is done without librarians at the schools , and in ny position I must ponvey to 
the principals and teachers l^e advantages of central collections as well 
as the importance of selecting the proper materials for individualized progress. 
As we cannot buy all that is needed, a system of priorities must be set* I 
need to communicate to principals, teachers and parents as effectively as 
possible about these problems. 



GRACE 8H0PE - Abington, Pennsylvania School District 



Many of our librarians appear to be resigned to following orders from 
the top down. How can I, as Coordinator of Libraries, implement an adminis- 
trative process vfaereby the power to make decisions is shared with building 
level librarians? I have met with some success in my attempt to administer 
by objective rather than by order; however, I usually mtist press for any collec- 
tive decision. 
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JACQUELINE TORRES - Goose Creek Consoliaated Independent School District » Basytovn, 

Texas 



Adequate personnel to staff oxxr nevly-created nedla centers is our most 
pressing problem. The prograra that would be the most meaningful can't be 
accotopllBhed with only half of the team necessary to make it succeed « Our 
problem Is all the more urgent because the clerical half of the team is all 
ve have and the need for a professional person in each center is not realized. 
I need help in developing the skills and tools necessary to help administra** 
tors» teachers and librarians see the need for this profesiional person* 



PAT UPDEOROV B - Texas City, Texas Independent School District 



Ify greatest need is to write an evaluation of our library program and 
submit a long range plan for development and Ittprovement. I also need to devel- 
op a program to train our librarians, library clerks and students to assist 
in the production of instructional materials* I have a continual need for 
preparing appropriate printed > broadcast and other information for circulation 
to our schools and the general public to acquaint them with the services > 
facilities and materlFls of our school library programs. 



JACK WBIH8TEIN - Elmira City School District, New York 



When I arrived in the Elmira School District three years ago to assume 
the newly created position of Director of Library Services, I found that 
the professional staff of over 800 teachers and administrators had no profes- 
sional library. I immediately went about setting one up. The idea was well- 
received by all Involved. In the short span of two years, a collection of 
over 1,000 titles, kO periodical subscriptions, and tho\isends of pao^hlets 
was build up. In addition, a subscription to the ERIC microfiche collection 
was obtained and a microfiche reader-printer was purchased and installed in 
the professional library. 

In spite of all of the above, I find that very little use is made of 
the professional libraxy by the staff. I write short reviews of new books in 
the superintendent's bulletin, and in many other ways try to arouse interest, 
but to no avail. I feel that there is a very definite problem in communi- 
cation here* 
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jEaJANOR FENWICK - St. Mary^e County, Maryland 



At present, I am School Library Supervisor for a small but rapidly devel- 
oping school system of 11,000 children. The Media Centers ere recent additions 
to the school program. Swe schools have no librarians, some have untrained 
technicians, and the secondary schools have llbrcurians with philosophies 
€md ideas that are not current. Although funds €tre limited, the Board of 
Education realizes the need for growth in the library area* 

Long range and short range plans for grovrth and development of the Media 
Center System for our county are clear in my nind. The plans are a natural 
outgrowth of my philosophy of school libraries as extensions and enrichments 
of the curriculum. 

Unfortunately, some of the county commissioners, supervisors, adminis** 
tratora, and teachers think of libraries as places where people paste in 
pockets, stamp books, and are very, vexy silent* They fall to see the library 
as an integral part of the curriculum. Can this GAP be closed? 
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Improving Communication Skllla of School Library Supervisors" July 20 - 31 ♦ l^TO 



CASE SWDY 



Bill Baker had been a successful librarian at Weldon Junior lliph and 
at Oxford Senior Hlf»:h before assuming his role as suT^ervisor of Media serv- 
ices in Oxford. £n this position he had responsibility for developinjr and 
supervising media centers in twenty schools. All elementary and secondary 
schools in Oxford had professional librarians and centralized book collec- 
tions. Non print resources were not found in all libraries though they could 
be found in some^ notably the high school where Mr. Baker had served recently 
and two of the elementary schools. 

After making initial visits to all of the schools, Mr. Baicer took a 
long look at the program for which he was responsible. He was far from hapT>y 
with the picture his notes conveyed. There were some points at which his 
notes seemed vague or spotty, but apparent ?,y the libraries in Oxford were 
not the dynamic service centers he wanted them to be. 

It seemed to him that the librarians were largely the reason for the 
lack of movement and vitality he had observed. ^*ost of them seemed concerned 
with the daily routine and problems of circulation. They seemed to be missing 
opportxuiities to work with teachers in curriculum planning and with students 
in guidance. In some schools the library was completely out of the main- 
stream of teacher-student activity, Kennedy was an exception. Poris Coombs 
was there and the library was a happy, busy center. 

Even Oxford High was a disappointment. Several teachers stopped him in 
the hall to say how much they missed him. "Things are not the same*'* they 
confi^d. He had dlsijlssed these remarks at first, but ^ow he wondered 
whether Jim White had been a wise choice as his successor. 

Mr. Baker decided to have a meeting of all the school librarians and 
convey to them his philosophy of service. He planned his speech carefully 
and gave it well, but somehow the response wasn^t what he hoped for. The 
problem was that it was still his philosophy. They did not take steps to 
adopt it. 

What should he do? The superintendent and the school principals were 
certainly sold on his service cjncept. They would be expecting to see a 
change in the library program. How could he bring it nbont? He feit he 
needed new methods of communicating his viewpoint and more accurate methods 
of appraising the performance of the llbrarl»\as to measure the effect of 
"his communication. 
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"Improving Conrjwnlcatlon Skills of School Library Supervisors'' July 20 « 31, 1970 



Mountain Grove Is a small suburban cocmiunlty. Its eleven elementary 
schools provide educational programs for approximately 5000 children. 
Last year Mountain Grove Public School System added a library coordinator 
to its central office staff. Clerks vere hired to staff nevly-establlshed 
library media centers in all elementary schools. All school-ovned materials 
vere collected^ organized and housed in central quarters. 

New materials, both book and non-book^ are being ordered and processed 
before delivery to the schools. Budget for all materials except textbooks 
is currently five dollars per pupil. 

Though quarters and collections need expanding » Jane Dodd^ the library 
coordinator » places highest priority on the need for professional librarians 
in all schools. She is somewhat discouraged because the superintendent 
as veil as the building principals and teachers seem satisfied with the 
limited program she has be^n able to establish. No one but Miss Dodd seems 
avare of the need for librarians in the schools. 

Hov can she communicate this need in a way vhich will be successful In 
gaining financial support and commitment to a fully-functioning library media 
program? 



CASE STUDY 
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WICHITA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Community Education Center 
1847 North Chautauqua 
Wichita^ Kansas 67214 

Division of Curriculum Services 
System Media Center 



BOOKS FOR DISCUSSION PROGRAM 



1* What is the Books for Discussion education program and what is its purpose? 
Books are presented for each boy and girl in the Discussion Group to readi 
An appreciation of fine literature and art^ the development of new areas of 
interest, and improvement of reading skills are some of ^^he desired goals* 
Through the sharing of ideas, the pupil should be stimulated to think for 
himself and to make judgments « 

2« What kinds of books will be discussed? Kewbery winners, classics that have 
stood the test of time, and outstanding books that supplement all areas of 
the curriculum (mathematics, science, social studies, language arts, - — ) 
make up the listo Time used for these areas does not replace the library 
periodo 

3* Who conducts the meeting? A librarian or teacher serves as the leader. He 
acts as the moderator only, not as a- lecturer* His purpose is to guide the 
discussion to the important concepts and to encourage everyone in the group 
to participate 0 

4. How often will the group meet? In general, the group will meet every other 
week for one hour* The pupils must have read the book under discussion in 
order to participate^ 

5, What guides should boys and girls remember when sharing? 

a» Talk about the problem the group is considering at the moment* Stay 
on the subject*) 

b. Discuss the selected book. Pertinent items from other sources such 

as something seen on television or read in another book may be related* 

c; Ask questions of one another, rather than the group leader* 

d. Volunteer for discussion o 

e* Talk only long enough to get the point across « Give all who want 
to talk an opportunity to be heard, 

6* Points to consider while reading the selection » 

a* What makes this book significant? 

bo Analyze the style of tho writing. Does it fit the mood, time, 
and setting of the story? 
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BOOKS FOR DISCUSSION PROGRAM (continued) 

c» Pick out colorful phrases that are yorth remembering, that 
help to paint a picture, or that heighten the moOd* lex what 
way do the illustrations contribute to the reader* s understanding? 

d. Who is the most influential character in the book? Why? 

e. Discuss what might have been the writer* s purpose in creating 
this book? Was there something in his life that interested 
him in this field? 

f* Notice characters that show a change in personality and 
suggest causes* 

g» Would a different ending have been equally satisfying? 

h« What are the main ideas presented in the book? 

i« Choose a situation where a character displays a certain 
emotion or faces a special problem and note how he copes 
with it. 

j» Think specifically of areas in which this book could lead 
you on to other special interest projects. 

7. How is the program evaluated? From time to time, the discussants will compare 
the selected book with other books previously readi In addition, at the close 
of each year, the group will make a comparative evaluation to recall the merits 
of specific books and to consider the worth of the total program for each 
individuals 

However, evaluation is a continuing process. Participants may approach more 
difficult subjects with greater understanding and appreciation because of this 
background. 

Selection for the First Discussion 

PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America, 
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WICHITA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Community Education Center 

1Q^7 North Chautauqua 
Wichita^ Kansas 6721t* 

Division of Curriculum Services 
System Media Center 

BOOKS FOR PI SCUSS ION 
Primary Level 



Aulaire 


George WAshincton 


Doubledav 


P-I 


Beim 


Two is a Team 


Harcourt 


P 


Bible 


CwiaI 1 Ra \ n 

OUICIXX ixCIXII 


Vlkinp 

f xr\ ><{^ 


P-I 






VI O X X 


P-I 

* X 


Burton 


Little House 


Houghton 


p 


v>xClX i\ 




Vikinp 


p-1 

« X 


MA /4 1 O 


n/\un D/MJ^ ^V^^ Wf m -4* A { n 

uowu^ uowu xne nouivvain 


Ma 1 O f\Y\ 

n^xouii 


p 




Axx tinK^V^^ OdJUlllJf 

• 


Littld 

UX L U XO 


P-I 
A X 


Da 1 crl i A<h 






P-I 


Fisher 


Cricket in a Thicket 


Scribner 


P 


Geisel 

( Seuss ) 
Gramatky 


Horton Hatches the Egg 
Little Toot 


Random 
Putnam 


P 
P 


Green 


Is it Hard? Is it Easy? 


Scott 


P 


La Fontaine 


The Lion and the Rat 


Watts 


P 


Ness 


Saro 9 Bangs and Moonshine 


Holt 


P-I 


Reyher 


My Mother is the Most Beautiful 
Woman in the World 


Lothrop 


P-I 


Schneider 


How Bi^ is Big? 


Scott 


P-I 


Swift 


The Little Red_Li£hthouae ami. the 
Great Gray Bridge 


Harcourt 


P 


Tresselt 


White Snow, Bright Snow 


Lothrop 


P 


Udry 


A Tree is Nice 


Harper 


P 


Ward 


Biggest Bear 


Houghton 


P 


Hoolley 
(Thayer) 

Yashina 
(Iwamatsu) 


Popcorn Dragon 
Crow Boy 


Morrow 
Viking 


P 
P 



WICHITA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Community Education Center 
1847 North Chautauqua 
Wichita* Kansas 67214 

Division of Curriculum Services 
System Media Center 



BOOKS FOR DISCUSSION 
Intermediate Level 

(Several books may be used in part) 

FIRST SERIES 

Carlson THE FAMILY UNDER THE BRIDGE Harper I 

Caudill DID YOU CARRY THE FLAG TODAY, CHARLEY? Holt P-I 

Clymer MY BROTHER STEVIE Holt I 

Estes HUNDRED DRESSES Harcourt I 

Fitch ONE GOD Lothrop I-A 

Friedman DIGGING INTO YESTERDAY Putnam I 

Gates BLUE WILLOW Viking I-A 

Hogben WONDERFUL WORLD OF MATHEMATICS Doubleday A 

Houston WHITE ARCHER Harcourt I 

Lang BLUE FAIRY BOOK McKay I 

Lawson RABBIT HILL Viking I 

Ravielli WONDERS OF THE HUMAN BODY Viking I 

Sperry CALL IT COURAGE Macmillan I-A 

Wilder LONG WINTER Harper I-A 

Witty YOU AND THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 

UNITED STATES Children's P. I 

Yates AMOS FORTUNE, FREE HAN Dutton I-A 
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BOOKS FOR DISCUSSION - Intermediate Level (continued) 



SECOND SERIES 

Alexander THE TRUTHFUL HARP Holt P-I 

Armstrong SOUNDER Harper A 

Buff APPLE AND THE ARROW Houghton I -A 

Carmer AMERICA SINGS Knopf I-A 

de Angeli DOOR IN THE HALL Doubleday I-A 

Evans ALL ABOUT US Golden I-A 

Garst CRAZY HORSE » GREAT WARRIOR OF THE 

SIOUX Houghton I-A 

Grahame WIND IN THE WILLOWS Scribner I-A 

Green THE BOOK OF NONSENSE, BY MANY AUTHORS Dutton I 

Johnson THE GRIZZLY Harper I-A 

Kipling JUST SO STORIES Doubleday I 

Little TAKE WING Little I-A 

O'Dell ISLAND OF THE BLUE DOLPHINS Houghton I-A 

Seredy GOOD MASTER Viking I 

Singer THE FEARSOME INN Scribner I 

Steele, W.O. FAR FRONTIER Harcourt I 
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BOOKS FOR DISCUSSION - Intermediate Level (continued) 



THIRD SERIES 








A*C«E*I« 


TOLD UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Macmillan 


I-A 


Bonham 


MYSTERY OF THE FAT CAT ' 


Dutton 


I-A 


Browning 


PIED PIPER OF HAHELIN 


Warne 


I-A 


Burch 


QUEENIE PEAVY 


Viking 


I 


Eaton 


TRUMPETER'S TALE 


Morrow 


A 


Edmonds 


MATCHLOCK GUN 


Dodd 


I 


Frost 


YOU COME TOO 


Holt 


I-A 


Hautzig 


THE ENDLESS STEPPE 


Crowell 


I-A 


Hosford 


THUNDER OF THE GODS 


Holt 


I-A 


James 


SMOKY THE COW HORSE 


Scribner 


I-A 


Juster 


Phantom Tollbooth 


Random 


I-A 


Kalashnikoff 


DEFENDER 


Scribner 


I-A 


Milne 


WINNIE-THE-POOH 


Dutton 


I 


Robinson 


DAVID IN SILENCE 


Lipplncott 


I 


Speare 


BRONZE BOW 


Houghton 


I-A 


Wier 


THE LONER 


McKay 


I 
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BOOKS FOR DISCUSSION • Intermediate Level (continued) 



FOURTH SERIES 

Arabian Nights 

Barritr 

Brindze 

Brooks 

Clemens 

Daugherty 

De Jong 

Henry 

Holling 

Judson 

Lenski 

Merrill 

Mirsky 

Steele, M.Q. 
Stolz 



Zei 



ARABIAN NIGHTS, Lynd Ward, illus. 
PETER PAN 
GULF STREAM 

BRONZEVILLE BOYS AND GIRLS 
ADVF'ITURKS OF TOM SAWYER 
OF COURAGE UNDA'JNTED 
WHEEL ON THE SCHlOL 
KING OF THE WIND 
TREE IN THE TRAIL 
HR. JUSTICE HOLMES 
STRAWBERRY GIRL 
THE PUSHCART WAR 
SEVEN GRANDMOTHERS 
JOURNEY OUTSIDE 

BULLY OF BARKHAH STREET 
(Discussion Part I) and 

DOG ON BARKHAM STREET 
(Discussion Part II) 

WILDCAT UNDER GLASS 



Macmillan 

Scribner 

Vanguard 

Harper 

Grosset 

Viking 

Harper 

Rand 

Houghton 

Follett 

Lippincott 

Scott 

Follett 

Viking 

Harper 



I -A 
I-A 
I 

I-A 
I-A 
A 

I-A 

I-A 

I-A 

A 

I 

I-A 
I 

I-A 
I 



Holt 



I-A 
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THE UHIVBRSm 0? MICHIOAN 
SCHOOL OP LIBRARY SCIIWCE 
AKN ARBOR > MICHIOAN kBlClk 



"Improving Coranunicatlon Skllla of School Library Supervisors" July 20 - 31 » 1970 



PARTICIPANT EVALUATION 



1» Vlhat la your evaluation of each of the following aspects of the Institute? 
Please note program changes you would naket if any. 

(a) Objectives? 



(b) Partlcipantst 



(c) Pre^lnstitute orlentationt 



(d) Length and timing? 



(e) Cont ent? 
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(f) Materials provided through Institute library and handOtttsT 



•t. ' ■■^'-■">'.v ■• 'iff,,, » 



(g) Staff? (Full time and guest lecturers) 



2. What aspects of the Institute Vere pairtlcularly significant for you? 



3. What If anything do you anticipate doing differently as a dlrt^^t result 
of the Institute? 



Do you feel that you have made personal grovth In our Institute ohjectlves: 



a. Understanding the Cosmunlcatlon Process 
h. (l) Perceiving Problems of Coronunlcatlon 

(2) Handling Communication Problems 
c. Improving CoBsmnlcatlon Skills 

(1) Writing 

(2) blinking 

O 
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(3) Speaking 
(k) Listening 
(?) Visualizing 

(6) Group Pe;ticipation 

(7) Leadersnip 

d. Inqplementing Media Center Philosophy 

e. Helping others to conmamicate 
f .Oeneral grovth as a person 



THE UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN 
SCHOOL OP LIBRARY SCIENCE 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN UBlOk 



"Improving Communication Skills of School Library Supejrvlsors," July 20 - 31 » 1970 



CHECKLIST FOR BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 



1. Timeliness 

2. Unity 

3. Impact 

h. Appropriateness of text 

5. Appropriateness of pictorial content 

6. Effectiveness of use of color 
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THE UNIVERSm OP MICHIOAIT 
LIBRARY INSTnUTE 1970 
PARTICIPATION TRAININO 

AopralBal of Pereonal Orovth In Teanwork 



A group that has learned to work as a team can be a productive one: 
and Its participatns can learn more effectively as well. Here are eccne 
ways ve can vork and learn together. 

Acceptance of Personal Responftlblllty 

1* Making personal preparation In advance for meetings 
2. Asflisting others on the learning tea© to participate 
3» Volunteering to serve as leader or recorder 

Helping others to stay on the topic 
5» Helping keep discussion centered on actual experience 

Cooperation in a Copgnon Task 

6. Sharing opinions and ideas with others 

?• Actively facing conflicts that arise 

8. Trying to xinderstand the nature of conflicts vlthout attacking other persons 

9* Helping to resolve problems instead of depending entirely on the leader 

Conmmication 

10* Asking for clarification vhen I don't understand 

11. Sometimes restating others^ contributions to gain clarification 

12. Listening to others attentively 

13. Expressing ideas and opinions frankly 

ll»» Trying to help others with their problems of understanding 

15. Asking for help 

16. Seeing iq/self more objectively as I relate to others 
17* Shaxlng the blame for poor teamvfork 

Self-Guidance 

18. Relying less on trainer for direction 
19* Relying less on leader for direction 

20. Ability to relate topics and information to tny experience 
ai. Trying to apply what I leazn 

Setisltlvlty to Individual Needs of Others 

22. Being attentive vhen someone is talking 

23. Making sure others* contributions are heard and dealt vlth 
2U. Rot belittling others for their lack of understanding 

25* Accepting other participants as persons vhen I disagree vilh their Ideas 

Creative Self«*Expression 

26. Personally seeking out and/or sharing various resource materials 

27. Offering ideas I know I can't develop^ for whatever they may be votth to others. 
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Appraisal of Personal Qrovrbh in Teanwork 

-2- 



DIRBCnONS: 

Place a circle (**0") arou nd the number of th<i statement (s) vhlch bast escpresses 
the aiaount of growth you recognize. 

How place an "X" In front of the statement (s) vhlch you feel you should vork 
on In order to Inprove as a person. 

You aa^^ want to ask other participants If they agree vlth the vay you marked 
the appraisal sheet. In this yny you can discover If you see yourself the 
same vay that other people see you. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OP MICHIOAK 
LIBRARY INSTITUTE 1970 
PARTICIPATION TRAINIHO 

Rating Shfeet— 'Group 



A. RESPONSIBLE PARTICIPATION 
vas lacking. Ve served our 
own needs. We watched from *^ 
outside the group. We were 
"grinding our own axes." 

B. LEADERSHIP /^C^Vs^ 7 B. 
was dominated by one or toDre 

persons . 



RESPONSIBLE PARTICIPATION 
was present. We were sensitive 
to the needs of our group. 
Eveyone was "on the infeide 
participating. 

LEADERSHIP 

was shared ainong the members 
according to their abilities 
and insights. 



C. C0M4UNICATI0N OF IDEAS / 3 V^^i /C. 
was poor; we did not listen. 
We did not understand. 
Ideas were ignored. 



D. COMMUNICATION OF FEELINGS f^3'iS(^> J !>• 
was poor. We did not listen 
and did not understand 
feelings. No one cared 
about feelings. 



OOMMUNIfJATION OP IDFAS 
was good. We listened and 
understood one another *s ideas » 
Ideas were vigoro\isly pre- 
sented and acknowledged. 

COMMUNICATION OP PEELINGS 
was good. We listened and 
understood and recognised 
feelings. Feelings were 
shared and accepted. 



P. 



AUTHENTICITY / A3^S^1 E. 

was missing. We were wear- 
ing masks. We were being 
phony and acting parts. 
We were hiding our real 
selves. 

ACCEPTANCE OF PERSONS 7 
was missing. Persons 
were rejected^ ignored, 
or criticized. 



AUTHENTICITY 

was present. We were revealing 
ou honest selves. We were 
engaged in authentic self- 
revelation. 



ACCEPTANCE OP PERSONS 
was an active part of our give- 
and-*take. We "received one 
another", recognizing and 
repsecting the uniqueness of 
each person. 



0. FREEDOM OF PERSONS /-^3^SC / 

was stifled. Conformity was 
explicitly or Implicitly fos- 
tered. Persons were not free 
to express their individuality. 
They were manipulated. 



0. FREEDOM OP PERSONS 

was enhanced and encouraged. 
The creativity and Individuality 
of persons was respected. 
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THE UNIVERSm OF MICHIGAN 
LIBRARY INSTITUTE 1970 
PARTICIPATIOM TRAINING 

PerBongd Imd Group Rating Form 

Below are listed some ideals for group discussion* Indicate by a ( ) at the ^pro- 
priate point on the list first, the degree to vhich you feel the group realized the 
ideal in the session just concluded, and second, the quality of your contribution as 
it relates to the ideal. A check at ^^10" indicates the ideal was achieved, while a 
check at "5" indicates the ideal was only partially achieved. 

1. Everyone participated In selecting an^ Interesting topic. 

o — t ^ i f ;f i i i / /O 

la# Ify contribution in selecting the topic. ^ 

O / f 1 ^ -f / * / U /o 

2. Everyone helped to develop a sound gQ.al. 

O i / 1 / 4- i / / i /o 

2a. My contribution in selecting the goal.^ 

C i i i ) 1 / 1 / fO 

3<^ The group developed an outline clearly noting the steps to be taken to reach 
the goal. 

O / / H i i / / / / lO 

3a. Ky contribution to the developing of the outline. 

O i -i h { h i / / / /C 

U. *rhe group followed the outline during the discussion. 

o — i i — / i i—H / i / — /o 

>«a. Viy participation relative to following the outline. 

o / / i i—l / 1 fO 

5* Participants shared from their own experience and feelings with only a little 
intellectualizing. ^ 

O \ \ \ \ % / \- \ i JO 

5a. )V sharing of experiences and feelings. 

o i \ / — — / — \ — / f—IO 

6. The group considered all sides of the topic. 

c \ 1^ \ — / — i / — / 1 / — /o 

6a. IV h^Ip the group in seeing that all sides of the topic were considered. 

o \ \ — / — ] — t — \ — / \ / — /o 

1. The atmosphere of the group was sjich that everyone felt free to participate. 

o — \ / \ — \ — * / \ \ \ /O 

7a. contribution to the building of a group atmosphere of freedom. 

O 1— I i 1 i / . / U-^lO 

0. Participants really listened to eVwi othfer and buflt upon each others contrfbutionfl . 

r y \ I I y V / / / i a^a 

*^8a. >V listening ahd building. ' 5- ' ' ^ 

o / / / ^ » / i \ fO 



THE UNIVERSIT? OP MICHIOAJf 
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PARTICIPATION TRAIHINO 



AneOysls of Personal Behavior 
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Bils form is designed to help you think about your behavior in groups. Piret, 
read over the scales. Second, on each scale place a check indicating the place 
on tlxe scale that describes you as you usually act in this gr^>up of persons. 
Next, consider each item again. Make some notation to indicfite to yourself 
changes you desire to make in your behavior. 

1. Ability to listen to others in an \mderstandlng way 

~5 Z 



Inattentive 
Unreceptive 



Observant 

Sensitive listening 



2. Tendency to build on the previous ideas of other group Members 



Go nty own way 



3. Willingness to be Influenced by others 



Use their ideas 



Closed 
Resistant 



7 Go along vlth 
suggestions 



k. Tendency bo nm the group 



1^ 



No ddsire 
or effort 



3 



7 



Try to get ay 
way in the group 



5. Reaction to critical comments about own behavior in the group 



^ 3 V 

6. Avareness of the feelings of others 



Resent 
Defensive 



7 Genuinely vant 
criticism 



Unaware 9 
Uninterested in 
their feelings 



y Sensitive 
Responsive 



7. Reactions to conflict and antagonism in the group 



Avoid ''it 
Quickly harmonize 
Shrink from it 
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Use It constructively t 
creatively 



6. Reaction to opinions opposed to ml;ie 



Argue ^ reject 
opponents 



si 



Explore differ- 
ences readily 
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/ 
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The Journal of Communication. XVIII (March, 1968), pp. 73-81* The 
authors advocate accepta^ice of an ethical relationship between sender and 
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Darling, Richard L. "School Library Supervision in State and Local School 
Systems." School Life , XXXXV (November-December, 1962), pp* 25-28. 
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Eble, Mary. "Literary Launchings." School Library Journal , XVI (October, 1969) 
pp. 109'*111» Rationale and suggestions for book discussion groups in 
the school library. 

Johnson, Duane. "The School Library Press: A Survey of State Association 

Periodicals." School Libraries XIX (Spring, 1970) pp. 21-25* Summar- 
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Kennon, Mary Prances, and Doyle, Leila Ann. Plaiming School Library Devel- 
opment, a Report of the SchSol Library Development Project, American 
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American Library Assn. 1962. Siis program was designed to help state 
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Silberman, Charles E. "Murder in the Schoolroom", Atlantic CCXXV (J.ne, 1970) 
pp. 82*96 • (First of three installments.) Creation of a humane society 
is the real need for today *s schools. Part one; ''How the Public Schools 
Kills Dreams and Mutilate Minds.** 
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P&rttdpatlon Training; For Adult Educa t ion > Paul Bergevln and John 
tteKlnley (Bethany Press, 1965) . Brief descriptive material al)out 
Participation Training and what is Involved In the training experi* 
ence« such as roles/responsibilities^ goal statement » and related 
elements » 

A Man\ial for Group Discussion Participants > Paul Bergevin and Dvlght 

Morris (Seabujry Press, 1965). A resource which describes and gives 
assistance in skill development for discussion methodology* 

"Some uses of Participation Training". Robert H. Smith, Adxxlt Leadership . 
September 19^9 , p. 77 ff. Briefly describes Participation Training, 
contrasts it with sensitivity training, and describes the applications 
of Participation Training. 

Oroup Processes for Adult "Education . Paul Bergevln and Dwight Morris 
(Seabuiy Press, I960). A booklet describing techniques often used 
in adult education activities. Techniques are tvcated in outline 
form. 

Introduction to Group Pynamlcs . Malcolm and Hulda Khowles (Association 
Press, 1959). A guide and a preparation for further study of the 
findings of social scientists investigating the characteristics oi* 
groups . 

Group^Centered Leadership . Thomas Gordon (Houghton-Mlfflln, 1955). 

Develops the concept that group members rather than designated leaders 
provide the best source of leadership. 

Hew UnderetandinK of Leadership . Murrey Ross and Charles Hendry (Association 
Press, 1957) • SummarizeF*research findings about the nature i\nd meanings 
of leadership. 




Hoy to be a Modem Lead er. Lawrence K. Prank (Association Press, 195^) • 
A general dlscusslou of what is Involved in group leadership. 



C !r.^t:lc^:* 15/0 

A SoUrOco-:! ftibl lociTciphy for flc;:5s:;fjr De^hjoei'S 

We Ui\\\i Ci]] \'C-:iU IirAJlvv;! hi v.l^^*, nvoc^s^j^ of i!.?5->5/i(jo dosirjn' on a dally \m^\s> 
<^!)c! r.nsny of m have brc-u Ihvohvjcl v/lth tho i--c$spn'3 Cr^T>\cin process for f^or"-* forme! 
v^ppro$.cro:i e.g. (n:?^:ruol!on:;l rc^t^rl^jJs. ilo^'over, v.^o have often clcfJanod our 
rr.ossGQ'^iJ without: ccnso iomsI y oiennlnn ihe f Inc^V nrorliict , Ofte.n we hnve designee) 
nios$aG.3S on tha L^ols ov oxpcrloj^cc wich<>'jt GtU'.rnp5:ir.g to Justify tho spoclfic 
d<^^t:lgn form or wcj hide the process brhlncJ 6 voM of G^»,crecy kuown as creativity* 

Designing r:^3r.cMjes for vp^-W'Sc oui:con,3S requires soma conscious effort to 
v;ork tfirci'gh tha dc^slcn p!'o;:c^s. Ylv3 design ux^d'^] i!sed for this purp05<i v;ds 
orlcNnoHy de.^lcm^d hy Mr. Ai Abocor of (Uchigrin Strto University, a dissertation 
stc^g^ii doctornt'3 ccndlc?.^':3 c.\v\ m\ Arc^lsi:cnt t-.o br. Kobert Oovls^ well known learning 
psychologist v/;:a hc/.iJs ths InotrucfciOMul D<;velopnv::nt Service of the university. 
TJ.3 fu^^del bcicn r,odlflod by Mr. ficssfor to cirrify a function, expand a function, 
and strc'os the circular n^iture. of tlie procp.ss. 

This brl.'^jf bibl k^J'-'^rV 5s an nttc!dpt to bring together a few Iniportf^nt reed* 
logs relr?ted to soioe of thss UK\\or erea? of the design niodei . The design process 
Must reflect n:oro ths^n Intuition If tho resulting nossageOj) lr.(are) to succeed In 
acconpllrhlKg ihoJr Intended i:U}. Develop a style of destgntng which fs natural, 
but v;hich lnc1ud:ir> all of the major furKittons of tho process. 



Problem {dcntf f Icotjon 

AInsro'X/, H.)rrls. ji}irojiuat^M^^^^ (New York: Prentlco' Hc»ll) , ISC?.. 

A book valuable in the ecirly stocjal, of ir^isoatKi design which prc«ient*5 a logical 
and proven technique for the a^oly^l^s of cornplox problems Including the 
selection of alternatives owi decision priorities* 

BarnliJnd, D.>;iri C. et. ciU iJi!iH££J'/9Ii?lL Survey and Studios^ 

(Poston; Houghton Mifflin), 19*^0. A'^Vuperb* coficctTon of IntorTe^r^sonol 
corr.T.iin teat Ion Gtudlos organized to Includo; theories and jrodels of Inter*- 
personal coaiiunlcat Ion; ccrriiiunlc^^tor choice; social context of con^unlcttfon; 
channels of coiN^iunlcialcnj porsp.-cti ves on verbal Interaction; nonverbal 
Interaction; -^nd thorc»putlc con^-aunicatlon. 

Buckl e.y , V/ . (cd . ) t Ibdern Syr.tsr^s l^jiscv^irch^ for the^ M!}i?vjoi\i1^ Scientist. 

. (Chlccgo: Aldln^fr IS^^li. AnVrx^lTont source l>ook In syrtems^theory and Its 
^ppl i>,:it?c;is. !t Is r, co.v.pl Icsttcn of papers ;;rlttcn by Icndwsr. In tho field e.g. 
Boaldlng; Ashby; Miller; l/len<^.r; D.^utsch; Ackoff; Osgood and/others. Exrr,itnes 
ths func^crnen'cal ni^turo ov Invorr ^:)tloii , cor.rrur<l ce.tlon, ^it\d rr^anlng from an 
org^inknfc, cyberr.elrfc, psychological end c^oclocul tural per/pectlve(s) . 

Churcb:?rn, C. \L The Sys tcnis Approach . (New York: Dell), 19^8. This book provides 
en overview of generol systofns theory and techniques of complex probleming 
solving. It glvc^ th^: n^ossag^ do^lgner a "l?ys£eMs^' p^r^spectlvo of his task* 
Thus Ifc permits a r^ra powerful an^jlysls of the problem with recognition that 
the actual rxsssage Is only a port of tho Vs'holo procesii* 

TraVfirs, Robert H* V/, f?fc%::rir5^il 5^1ll 3il^?X>L B/rJAt^'. Ajldjovf su.il^ 

19o7(rov, cQ.) Dr. ft^ei'^ Invorii Kjates the key studies re Jat^^d to cudlovlsual 
Transfntsston theory org-snUcd around such oreas as the role of audiovisual 
dftvlccs In leDrnlng; channel fwl£ci)lngj ott^rtt Jon { concept learnlnji} multj 
Livv>^^ saiilles; £i :iiodel fo Infon^itlon trontmlsSlon with a*v matortals, and 

j- aifliaS^ r -a^' brief review of Information theory* 



Ccol;,^D?.s:-ri;:!. [>i-c.;/::.i fivoluotlon and fliSvUw Tochnlqus. (Wv Iny ton O.C: U.i.» Gov';) 
\%y(>. 'Jhia Vs->U;i.-,o cOiioctnlny PERT, prosents tho basic concspis of crolcct pUo' 
nlfig «ind manaaemen?: uhldi csn thtn h«> appHod to planning, iinjtlysis, and 
IflT.plci.vmttitloij stjiKiof. of tha Abodor-Hoaslcif Oealqn Hods J . 



K;«g<ir, ricboi i; r. i!i^ii?:Hli\9, Ji]BJ.!i^i^^^ (Palo altos l-6aton), 

A clsof lc In the fi"«ld of education. IVlttsn as a pro-jranvnad te.'<t with a 
brandling technlqufj, this JncxponsWe papsrbcck explains how U-achoi-s con 
Icnrn to writo objectives for tho student In bshavlocal tonns I.e. cporotlonsl 
and obforwtblo. Content can bo oppUod to any subject area of Interest to 
the fiKiSGaga deslgnor. 

D^oom, Bcnjfimin S. (ed.) la^onorny pX Edi^^^ Co^th/ft Domain. 

(New York} Mackay), 1956. A paparback VhTch of fer$ tlTo messaoe dc9l"9nor''a 
powerful end svst?.r.wtlc way of classlfylny objectives .?ind dotennlnlning thoir 
levol of difficulty. Operatlonel daflnttlons and .snd oxw.iples are furnhhad 
for sucih categorlef. ao! knovledg*? comprehension; application} analysis} «ynth«3l8 
and ev«Uuitlon. A companion p&psrback by Krathwohl In \S(>h deals with a 
taxonomy of objectives for the affective doittaln. 



pssj gn } . _$o|<-ct Al ternQ 1 1 vea } anj, M>ko Trad e Offs 

Bottfnghaus, E. P. Poi-guaaJ va Co?ffl.-.«n { cat Ion . (Hew Yorki Holt) , 1968. Prcsente a 
concise dlsttllatrofi era" vast "body of'^rescarch In perauaslon and attltuio 
chanso, flessjjgo do$lciners will be ospaclally lnte,%ted In massage rvsanlngj 
RXJSSKflc oicianly.utlon} «nd slnijlo v.s. mOltlplo channels as a presentation" 
conslderRtlon. 

ChM, Ci. C, koBIflilia ^JHl ISl.^XliiSE' Koseyrch. Say j. \7rltten with Wllbyi* 
Schrai^tC'? this psperback""doals"t7lth srxty''p^Tncrp*Je'':r of television niesssgi 
design end use backed with abstracts of specific research and Inciuding such 
.variables as color; screen ^liio; huirtor; animation} viewing conditions and 
carwra angles, 

lloban, C. F. end Van Oni;er, £.D. j ng t aio t lona 1. FIJm R'^goarch. (Penn. State U.) t95l. 
A clo.^slc In tha viold of f I lr.>Tc5?-iirch, Evcr/*l;v^>o*'ciT f 1 lii varltb'.o you -^-^n 
Imagine Is covered In the exhaustive report Including nud I once varlnble?; 
fHt,! structure; find the conte;<t of film (ttttt Ion picture) uf.o. Message designers 
SihoiiSd be concerned wlih tho principles of film deilgn covered In a surtisiviry 
chapter. 

Koi"n«n, Donald A. Itory and Attention. (Hew York! WMcy), I969. Analyzing th^ 
complC':< phinon'S'non of how humSna detect and organli-;e Information so as to 
achieve perception, attontlonland rrj-errory. DIscussijs probiens of selective 
perception and attention} 6hort and long term friety)i'V} nnerron I cs; visual 
p^rcciptlon and mcif.-ory; t^nd a computer analog 0/ th^i huf:an inrorin-^tlon mode!. 
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tit3o!;:{i atv:i product: ton <:odu^!cj-i: ^.^ for r-^ttlon picturc^aCCiivO ! <:c!whv<cmi !;our.<t 
nit'itrai^icnt^ of l')c- ^'hov; to** r ro ;c»i;ar^.ii ndcev^se^ry ^r\viludtv^g p\annlrAj bociv<l 

}Voc!u<:i:n Dlvirion v/hloh. »v>v:.5l hv.it whan th(?. rnosocifj^ to ho c!o<.{(jne<l 
i:ter» photojjiophy In so:.:ci '/om l*c. Sr^n; sUtlas; fUMStrlpi^ otc. 



Badd> Yhorpo, and Douoh:.u\ P:fL^i^;£3t. ^ jV^^U^U^. ^ (f^^-w Voi'k^ Mil Ian) 

too1# t-os' the ma^fagc*. df^nlgivsi', It U *i rcsn.^.rch tool v:hrcugh vA\]c\i toi;t 

Ossood, C# E.> Sue}, O.J,, vJk) Tannc'fi-?:5v:), F,H» Xli^ /i^^^H^yiiHl fit 

(U» of Illinois rt'c^is)^ \%7i Va^^ th^ry, rctT^an^h/Tat It^V^'r^^ t\jchn!<:Uo\5 
for tho CsvaUiotlon of rcfj^oy^ <s:r7a:tr» through th^a Ui>(35 of the :^tKii5nUc 
difforontisi Instrum^ntt 



As you con^j across readings which aro partlcu'Jfii'ly 
usc-ful foi* you ond thus probably for oth<^i'S, 5 \xutd 
opprecUto he^^^iffg from ycu* 
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